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RACHEL. 
Friday, July 26. 
Racnet has appeared twice since we last wrote, and her 
12th appearance to-night will complete her engagement with 
Mr. Mitchell. The plays were Adrienne Lecouvreur, on 
Monduy—and Marie Stuart, on Wednesday. "We were out 
in our reckoning when we predicted, eight days ago, that 
Adrienne would be given on Wednesday, and must pray the 
reader to take note of this error whea he refers to Rachel's 


“Marie Stuart “Who that loves beauty and gentleness— 
who that has ever dreamed in the day, when dreams are gilded 
by the rays’ of the sun—who that has a heart to worship 
female loveliness, ‘an arm strong and willing to defend it, an 
eye to weep for the story of its sufferings, can hear that name 
pronounted without emotion? Poor Mary Queen of Scots! 
—whom callous historians ‘have’ traduced, whom wily poli- 
tivians’ betrayed, and a fiénd “in female shape beheaded, be- 
cause thy beauty and thy bounteous nature made her ugly form 
ahd riarrow soul more loathsome’! “Poor Mary! It was indeed 
a villainous time, when ‘thé armed heel. of oppressors could 
tread down such an innocent flower—when the fawning cant 
of preachers could disturb the grace of thy quiet home, and 
mar thy hatmless merriment with scenes of Vielsaes and blood! 
Thou ‘ wert verily ‘a soft ewe among hungry wolves, a white 
dove among hideous crows, a victim among usurping barons, 
a ‘maftyr amongst rasdally knaves and heel-kissing courtiers. 
The bitistering Knox hated thee, because thou. wouldst not 
a thy faith; which was sincere, for his, which was a rum- 
bling noise of empty words. The’ barren hag, Elizabeth, 
detested thee, because thou wert young and straight and fruit- 
ful. Thy brother, Murray; whom thou didst load with favors 
and caresses, envied thee, because thou gavest him all—all but 
the sceptre, which thou didst hold in thy lily hand with such 
enchanting grace, that to obey thee was sweeter than to rule 
thé world. © Tliou wert the loveliest and most hapless of a 
hapless race. © For thee alone the name of Stuart is cherish- 
ed in the hearts of the’ faithfal—for thee alone—a stain of 
pure ‘white upon its dark cloud of selfishness. Wise and 
young'and beautiful and gay, accomplished in all that makes 
woman's grace more gracious, light of heart and ‘cheerful of 
tongué, with a smile for the happy and a tear for the wretched — 
April-faced, now rain now sunshine—trusting in the world and 
betrayedjby’those that should have cherished and protected 
thee—Mary Queen of Scots !—in which name is coneentrated 
all that romance and enthusiasm ever pictured to an ardent 
fancy—thou didst close thy bright eyes upon the naked scaf- 
fold; ‘while the rude axe ‘severed thy white neck in twain! 
Helpless victim of a dreary age !—it would have been a for- 
tanate lot ‘to have kissed thy sweet mouth at that dreadful 
moment, to have paid the penalty of thé deed by sharing thy 
fate, and, lips to lip, to have travelled with thee into the un- 
known future 


1 


It was thus we selinabedl “White the peri Ral wat 


filling the ear with music and the eye ‘with beauty, of* 
Wednesday night—the living pictare wr that omy 
woman before whose form features the of ‘the 
painter has impotently quailed. - No brush ever do 


tice to such perfection, while the pen of the historian hds > 
worn out in vain attempts to trace’ it. To describe Matte” 
Stuart in words would require the golden verse of Shak 

the prodigious metaphor of Shelley; in outline and’ 
Raphael and Titian, united, alone could hope of success. 
Rachel dons the tostume of three centuries past, and ‘Id ! the’ 
veritable Mary, the inspirer of hopeless hopeless passions, stands 


} 
bodily. before us! We can mis nothing mote’ None , 


beautiful than the appearance of Rachel in the a 

dress of Mary Queen of Scots. We can fancy nothing more’ 
characteristic and vraisemblable. What, ever since we heard 
the name, has been an indistinct and shadowy vision’ of itm: 
possible perfection, is now before us. Our vague idea is filled 
up with an image as complete and satisfactory as it is ravisl ‘ 
ing and irresistible. A more transcendent picture of ideat” 
loveliness never delighted mortal gaze. 

We are not going to enter into details about “ points,” onl 
what not. We leave that to the critical pen of our excelleat/ 
friend, J. de C——, himself a Frenehman, though he weites: 
English so well, and a thorough and enthusiastic! appreciator, 
of Rachel’s transcendent genius. What we want to impress! 
upon our readers is the wonderful embediment of all thet. 
poetry has.babbled about Marie Stuart, whieh is evident in 
the impersonation of Rachel. We see the unfortunate queemw 
in every phase of humour-every phase except merrinient-- 
merriment, which was her most habitual ys when, as 
a child, she ran about the meadows, scarcely ee 
the wild. flowers with: her feet, herself a 
than any. in the field ; or during those transient years inPardes 
the happiest in her life, when queen and wife of Francis II., 
who early died of too much bliss, she was the 
the court, the guide of the council, the treasure and 
and light of the. king’s seclusion; or later, when at Edin-) 
burgh, a youthful widowed Queen, she melted the hearts” 
of her Scottish ynged by the nial Bp pes omy 
nignity, and spent her hours 
humble company of her intimate on to pane meng aun at: 
made to leap with her silver laugh, and whose eyes to i= 
as she sang, with» voice of sweetest :melody,, some 
tune that she had learned to love her 
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\hag bean bed and unhappy aufferer; 
: pride, ‘Woken = fhe Wheel of a nator taro, 
inspired by the presence of her despotic and remorseless 
rival, Elizabeth, with the heart of stone, until by relentless and 
repeated ch it bursts its trammels, and disdaining further 
simulation, swells out into an uncontrollable tempest of in- 


dignetion—~while still a Queen allover, though a Queen 


insensate, armed. wilh bitter words, that, flying. on .the wings |. 


of scorn, pierce straight to the quick the miserable and envious 
hypocrite who has caused and now taunts her with her 
abandoned condition, Mary is no longer a suffering angel, but 
a-fury; and fastly a divine patience, under the certainty of 
approaching death, which, enabling her to quit all worldly 
thoughts, and take leave of those she loves, with a dry eye 
amidst a flood of weeping tears around her, shows her great 
soul under its purest and sublimest aspect; each and all of 
these are presented by Rachel in colors that are indelible. In 
the first scenes her dialogues and soliloquies are one long gtrain 
of.music, soft and plaintive, but not despairful ; her voice, in- 
comparable in itself, is so exquisitely modulated that its tones 
seem hardly to belong to a human creature, but to an unseen 
spirit, mourning a lost paradise. In the interview with 
Elizabeth the calm that precedes the.storm is as dreadful as 
the,storm itself, and the gradual accumulation of force, until 
the awful and terrific climax is attained, beggars all description ; 
the whole frame of the actress, from head to foot, appears 
convulsed by the efforts of some demon, vainly endeavouring 
ta foree its way from its bodily imprisonment, until, at the 
passage where Mary declares herself the veritable queen, her 
menrbers are loosened into action--as though, after fearful 
struggles, violently freed from the gripe of apoplexy, and the 
menacing arm and mocking mouth give tenfold power to the 
words, which emite, like clubs, the trembling conscience of 
Elizabeth ; it is a scene, as Shelley says,— 
To make men tremble who never weep.” 

We shall not attempt to tell of the deep and intense eloquence 
of the catastrophe, which surpasses in pathos all we have ever 
witnessed, If any one remained unmoved we are sorry for 
him, Where a heart existed, the voice of Rachel must have 
surely reached it. We hear, still moaning in our ears, those 
low and piteous aecents, which tell of a sorrow too deep for 
words. 

Until next year, therefore, we must consider Marie Stuart 
Rachel's finest performance. It is perhaps, however, because 
itwwas her last; and we feel ‘by no means certain that Les 
Horaceés, to-night, may not convince us we are wrong, and 
that Camille is the real triumph of the great tragedian. 

: Friday Night. 

We have just returned from the performance of Les 
Horaces, and stop the press to own that we were mistaken. 
Camille is wnquestionably Rachel’s greatest part. It is 
also, unhappily, nex 1ast—for a long and dreary time. Let 
us go home to bed, and dream of 1851—not of the Ex- 
position of Industry in Hyde Park, but of Rachel’s reappearance 
af St. James's. 





o HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 

‘Tur Figlia del Reggimento was repeated on Saturday, and 
Sontag achieved new laurels by her admirable acting and 
singing in’ Maria. The audience were enthusiastic in their 
applause, and recalled the fair artist several times. 

"The Tempesia was given on Tuesday for the last time but 
two, it being announced that Carlotta Grisi’s engagement was 
drawing to a elose, which would preclude the further per- 
fortiatice of 'M. Halévy’s new work, Of course it would be 








an impossibility to proyide another Ariel, plete Wy. Lumley 
could find another Carlotta, an event not at all ; and as 
Ariel is the squl of La Tempesta, and as Carlotta is Ariel, 
Carlotta having fled, the soul of La T'empesta would fly also, 
and the opera lose its vitality, its esseuce, and ‘its, beauty, 
Mr. Lumley could not dream of performing La Tempesta 
without Carlotta Grisi. 

The entertainment of Thursday was for the benefit of 
Madame Sontag, and comprised J/ Barbiere—to make use of 
an expression of the writer in the Times—-“ violently com- 
pressed into ope act;” the ‘ Pas de Six,” from Les Metamor~ 
phoses; a selection from Semiramide, and the new ballet, Les 
Delices du Serail, Of the Barbiere we had the entire of the 
first scene, the ‘‘ Una voce” scene, without the “ Dunque io 
sono,” anid the lesson scene. The Barbiere ended so abruptly 
that Lablache, who was on the stage, had to throw out 
energetic signals to the carpenters to lower the curtain; and 
as it descended, the great basso gave one of his most knowing 
winks to the audience, and one of his own significant kicks 
of the Jeg, which said, as plainly as wink or kick could. say, 
** This is what I call playing the Barbiere di Siviglia. 

Of course the great feature of the Barbiere was Rode’s 
air, in which Sontag created a perfect furore. Never was air 
sung with more pure and simple expression, nor variations 
executed with more perfect ease and astonishing fluidity. 
*« Fluidity,” not “ flexibility,” is the word which should be 
applied to Sontag’s execution. Persiani’s voice, and Jenny 
Lind’s voice, both are flexible—Sontag’s is fluid. Alboni’s, 
by the way, is fluid also. But fluid, or flexible, few things 
we have heard in singing have surprised us more than Sontag 
in this charming melody, with its trying and effective: varia- . 
tions. ‘The artist was encored with great acclamations, but, 
instead of repeating Rode’s air, she gave the “Ah! vous 
dirai je maman,” lately rendered so popular by her singing it 
in public, and again excited the utmost enthusiasm in the 
audience. This air involves variations more difficult than, 
if not so pleasing, as those in Rode's air. Madame Sontag 
mastered their difficulties with the ease of an Ernst on the 
violin, and was rapturously cheered at the conclusion. When 
the curtain fell, the celebrated cantatrice was honoured with 
a double recall. We forgot to mention that Madame Sontag 
was encored in the first movement of “Una yoce,” a come 
pliment highly merited, as Rossini’s most charming melody 
was rendered in the most charming manner possible, despite 
the liberties taken with the author, which liberties, Alboni has 
taught us to believe are entirely unnecessary. 

In the selection from Semiramide, Madame Sontag quite 
took us by surprise, by the energy and abandon she threw 
into her performance of the haughty Queen of Babylon, 
Semiramide is a character somewhat out of Madame Sontag’s 
line; the graceful, the beautiful, the tender, and the gentle~ 
passionate come more properly within the range of her powers, 
and are more in accordance with her sympathies than the 
strong, the terrible, the defiant, and the semi-maseuline, and 
consequently we are not to look in Madame Sontag for that 
which Madame Sontag does not possess, But Madame Sontag 
looked every inch queenly, notwithstanding, and was dressed: 
magnificently, and, moreover, sang Rossini’s glowing ‘musi¢ 
with a warmth and richness of tone we have seldom heard in 
sopranos. The ‘‘ Bel raggio,’’ especially the quick movement, 
was a splendid specimen of florid singing, and was greatly 
and deservedly applauded. ; 

Mademoiselle Ida Bertrand is entitled to a word of praise 
for her performance of Arsace, which was very creditable, aa 
is Coletti for his Assur, which was impressive and strong. 
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We should have mentioned. that in the Barbdiere, Signor 
Calzolari was the Count, and Signor Belletti the Figaro. The 
popular tenor sang admirably, and received much applause in 
the first serenade, What we did hear of Signor Calzolasi’s 
Almaviva made us regret we did not hear more. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Business. has been active since our last. Grisi has re- 
appeared in one of her grand parts, and Viardot Garcia has 
introduced La Juive, ip its musical shape, to the London 
public. The Huguenots was played on Saturday, 

The representation of Rossini’s Semiramide on Tuesday 

ight, for, the, first. time this season, was rendered doubly 
interesting by, the even. more than usually .admirable per- 
formance.of Grisi, who aeted and sung in her very best style, 
In the character of the Assyrian Queen, as in Norma and 
Lucrezia, Grisi has long remained, and is likely still to remain, 
without a rival. The combination of yvacal and dramatic 
enetgy for which her talent is remarkable, finds ample scope 
for development in this triad of lyric master-pieces, in which 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini, each in his particular manner, 
ye successfully ,exercised their genius in the musical 
delineation of high tragedy. The inexplicable mystery in 
which the plot of Semiramide is involved, and its enormous 
length, which, in spite of the brilliamcey of the music, is,a 
heavy, tax upon the attention of, the hearer, are lost sight of 
whenever Madame Grisi appears upon the stage. Her con- 
ception of the part is exceedingly grand, and her execution of 
the music astonishes. no less by, its subtle varieties of 
expression than by the overwhelming force with which the 
more impetuous passages are delivered, On Monday night 
her voice, seemed to have. lost none of its power, and fram the 
cqvattna, ‘* Bell raggio,” to, the grand duets with Assur and 
Arsace, in the. second act, her. singing was as telling and 
yaptessiye as ever. In the finale to the first act, where the 
ghost of Ninus arrests the guilty purposes of Semiramide, and 
strikes her with a momentary awe, Madame Grisi’s acting was 
superb, ‘The pretended contrition and, unfeigned terror of the 
hayghty, and unscrupulous Queen were: maryellously portrayed, 
pd the whole gcene was a triumph of histrioni¢ art. The 
\ssur of Tamburini was, as usual, a masterly piece of acting, 
and in, the, duets and concerted music there was no dimiaution 
of that point and fluency. for which his. execution of florid. vocal 
passages. has always been distinguished. The duet with Grisi, 
in which Semiramide and Assur mutually reproach each other 
with, their, wickedness, a fine. performance on both sides, was 
followed by an unanimous recall of the singers, It will be 
long before arival can be; found to Tamburini in such parts as 
ese. The. exquisitely. perfect. vocalization of Mademoiselle 
Alboni, and the dramatic fire of Mademoiselle. Angri are 
unfortunately too fresh in, the remembrance. of, the English 
pubiic to, allow, of anything less than an artist of first-rate 


abjlities. appearing, with success in. the arduous part of, Araace. |. 


That, Mademoiselle. de Meric, in. spite.of her powerful voice. 


apd..spizited, demeanour, fell short of the mark.on. this.occasion. |" 
This, young lady has. decided; talent, but,|, 


Was not surprising. 
hex. vocalization is crude, and there is a, want of style,in, her. 


sjoging, which indicates either a deficiency of schooling ox.a,|, 
marvetge, scihercnee to, errors,.tao easily. contracted in early, |’ 


years. moiselle de Meric, has evident means of becoming, 
@ good artist, but she must learn and. unlearn a great deal) 
before she can hope to make a favourable impression, in, sucha, 


Patt as, that of Arsace.. The music of the High Priest, Qxoe, |: Lazarus, 


which, ig of great, consequence in. the, finales, and morceau 


' d’ensemble, was well executed by Signor Tagliafico, one of the 
most zealous and useful artists in the establishment. The 
band and chorus, under Mr. Costa, which are largely called 
upon in this opera—one of the most ambitious as well as 

of the longest of Rossini—displayed their accustomed effici 

The overture was magnificently played, and encored wi 
uproars of applause, The choruses were steadily and bgil- 
liantly sung, although there had been, as usual, mo tehéarsal, 
Rossini is too old-fashioned, now-a-days, to be. honored with 
the attention, which even Verdi obtains, by a pre 
trial -Never. mind. His day will come again, or we 4 
strangely in error, when the sway of the word-painters has 
ended. ; 

On Thursday night Halévy’s grand opera and mp peer " 
in four acts, La p- ~ was she for the first time in this 
country, with entire success, 

The brilliant triumph obtained, by La Juive,at the Academit 
Royale; de Musique, where it was, first represented in 1835, 
must be: attributed to a combination, of circumstances. The 
great interest of the book, perhaps, tlie most complete and 
dramatic of M. Scribe’s lyrical. productions ;, the, splendour of 
the mise en sctne, exceeding all that had been previously wits 
nessed, even at the Grand Opera in Paris, the chosen areng 
of imposing spectacle; and the excellence.of the principal 
singers— Mdlle. Falcon (in the prime of her youth and beauty), 
Nourrit, the celebrated tenor, and Levasseur, the no less cele» 
brated bass—united in ereating an, impression on the Parjsian 
public which was wholly independent of the music, which, on 
its side, at.once made. the reputation, of M, Halévy as a,dra» 
matic composer, and quickly spread his fame over, Europe, . 

The story of L¢ Juive may e briefly narsated. The action 
occurs in the city of Constance, in 1414, during the Austrian 
domination of Switzerland, under the Emperor Sigismund, at 
the time when the Jews were persecuted with equal zeal by 
princes and people. In the first act we find Leopold, a prince 
of the empire, under the disguise of Samyel,,endeavouring to 
seduce the affections of Rachel, daughter of Lagarus, a wealthy 
Jew. Leopold pretends. to be. of the Israelitish faith, b 
means. of which. subterfuge he, succeeds, in. his object,, an 
becomes a, favoured guest in the house of Lazarus, The 
arrival of the Emperor to open a council, at which new pains 
and penalties. are to be inflicted on the chosen people, and to 
offer up thanksgiving for the recent victory gained over the 
Hussites. by the arms, of Prince Leopold, is celebrated with 
pomp, and, splendour, There is a general holiday, and the 
whole city. is ina ferment... In the midst of their noisy, festi- 
vities, however, the populace continue to evince their batr 
and contempt, for the unfortunate Jews with active zeal, 
and it.is only by the interposition of Cardinal de Broni, 





to a religious, feast, at which the. pretended S 
Phe, feast is interrupted. by the, arrival of, 
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her at the imperial banquet on the following day. Leopold 
_ overhears the conversation, and touched by remorse, at a 
subsequent interview with Ravhel, confesses that he is a Chris- 
tian. Love prevails over faith, however, in the heart of the 
Jewess, and she consents to elope with her deceiver, when 
the unexpected appearance of: Lazarus frustrates their design, 
aod an explanation takes place. The Jew, at first furious, 
vows vengeance on the head of the infidel, but, moved by the 
entreaties of Rachel, he consents to overlook the past, and to 
receive Leopold (of whose actual rank and identity both are 
ignorant) as a son-in-law. Leopold, however, to their great 
astonishment, declares this to be impossible. Lazarus curses 
him, Rachel is overwhelmed with despair, and the curtain 
drops upon a scene of intense excitement. The third act 
opens with the imperial banquet, which takes place in the 
ey of the palace. The Emperor is seated, with Cardinal 

. Broni on his right hand, as the representative of the Church, 
Eudoxia and Leopold at. either side of him. ‘Lazarus 
brings the chain, according to promise, and Eudoxia hangs 
jt round the neck of her husband, Leopold, who is now 
recognized by the Jew and his daughter as the supposed 
Samuel. Rachel, outraged beyond measure, openly accuses 
him of having had intercourse with a Jewish woman— 
a-crime punishable by death—and owns herself the accom- 
»plice of his guilt. Leopold, in dismay, confirms the truth 
» of het accusation, the Cardinal pronounces an anathema upon 
the three, and Lazarus, Rachel, and Leopold are led off to 
prison amidst a scene of general consternation. In the fourth 
act Eudoxia, the distracted wife of Leopold, obtains an inter- 
view with Rachel, and endeavours to persuade her to recant 
her accusation... The love of fhe Jewess for the Christian is 
sublime ; she declares the innocence of Leopold, and resolves 
to die alone. The Cardinal, whose sympathy for Lazarus 
hangs upon the fate of a daughter lost to him in early childhood, 
of whose fortunes he has reason to suppose the Jew is in some 
way cognizant, tries to glean from him the desired information, 
“promising a full pardon on condition that Lazarus embraces 
the Christian faith, The latter, however, obstinately refuses 
te abjure his religion, and at the fatal moment when Rachel is 
plunged into the burning cauldron, he points her out to the 
Cardinal as the object of his search, his long-lost daughter. 
Lazarus then immediately follows to execution, and the curtain 
falls, Even from this hurried sketch it may be gathered that 
the book of La Juive is one of unusual interest, offering manifest 
advantages to the invention and contrivance of the musician. 
‘We doubt, indeed, if M. Scribe was ever more entirely suc- 
cessful in furnishing the materials of a good operatic spectacle. 
M. Halévy’s acquaintance with stage effect, and that 
dramatic energy which seldom fails him in positions where 
great force is demanded, have enabled him to produce striking 
climaxes, and at times to rise to the highest expression, by. 
such simple means that we feel surprised he does not more 
frequently resort to them. Without entering into details, 
however, for which we have no time at present, we may men- 
tion that the most effective pieces in the opera are a bac- 
ehanalian chorus in E flat, for male voices, “ Ecco il vino” 
(Act.1), which is lively and instrumented with good effect; a 
romance, in the same key, for Rachel, “ Ei viene a me,” 
(Act 2), a tender and expressive melody; a trio in E minor, 
for Rachel, Lazarus, and Leopold, ‘Ah padre! oh eiel fermatc’’ 
(Act 2), which contains a great deal of passionate writing; a 
morceau d’ensemble, in E flat, ** lo soccombo alla sorte,” a 
t of the finale of the third act, written throughout with 
treme cleverness; and a beautiful cavatina’in F minor, for 
fanaa, “ Rachele, ah quando a me” (Act 4), with -the 








peculiar accompaniment of two corni inglese (in-the place of 
oboes), decidedly the best. melody in the opera. There are 
also many passages scattered about the work which are effec- 
tive in the places where they occur, although the individual 
pieces of which they form a part do not call for special notice. 
Next week we shall probably analyse the opera at Jength.- 

The sudden indisposition.of Signor Mario, who was to: have 
taken the character of Lazarus, might have proved fatal to 
the opera but for the timely and efficient aid of Signor Maralti, 
who, at the short notice of a couple of hours, courageously 
undertook to act as his substitute.’ Signor Maralti was com- 
pelled to sing the part in the French language, having, of 
course, no time to study the Italian version, and, considering 
that he had no rehearsal, and was unacquainted with the cuts 
found requisite to reduce the opera to a reasonable length, the 
manner in which he accomplished his task was really extraor- 
dinary. He both acted and sang with great energy, never once 
missing a point, and showing himself thoroughly familiar with 
the business of the scene. The audience received ' Signor 
Maralti with great favour, and rewarded his exertions with 
the heartiest applause, several times recalling him upon the 
stage. A tribute more richly merited could not have been 
bestowed, since without Signor Maralti the opera could nat 
possibly have been given. ‘he grand feature of the cast, the 
Rachel of Madame Viardot Garcia, quite equalled expectation, 
and sustained, if it did not increase, the reputation which that 
admirable artist has acquired in this country by her imperso- 
nations of Valentine and Fides. In the earlier scenés Rachel 
does not stand out prominently, and it is not until her 
secret interview with Leopold in the second act,” when 
the latter owns his deception and declares himself a Christian, 
that there is any strong point for effect, Here Madame 
Viardot’s acting was highly, impressive; ‘her appeals: to 
Lazarus in favour of her lover were full of tenderness, and her 
indignation, when he unexpectedly declines. her proffered 
alliance, was powerfully expressed. In the third act, where 
Rachel denounces Leopold ‘before the Emperor, Madame 
Viardot made a fine point on the words, “ Ah spcso pid non 
t’e,” as she snatches the chain from the hands of Leopold, and 
pronounced the denunciation, ‘* La pid tremenda e nera,” with 
startling emphasis. But the best scene of~all was the last, 
when, at the place of public execution, Rachel and Lazarus 
are preparing ‘for their tefrible fate, Here the demeanour of 
Madame Viardot was affecting in the extreme, and the fusion of 
devout resignation with agonised despair, of unbending devotion 
to her faith with secret dread at the horrible death that awaits 
het, was expressed with consummate power. In the tnusi¢, which 
is difficult, and not always’ grateful, Madame Viardot, as usual, 
betrayed the attributes of a practised and accomplished aitist, 
making the most of every available .point, and rendering more 
than justice to the composer. The part of Leopold has, 
certainly, never had so competent a representative as Signor 
Tamberlik, who, although the music lies often too low for: his 
voice, managed to make several points that produced» the 
greatest impression on the audience, As a specimen of -what 
a clever singer can do with an ineffective piece of music; ‘we 
tmay cite the expressive manner in which Signor Tamberlik 
sang the. serenade in A minor, ‘‘ Lontar dull’ amante" (Act 1), 
which in the hands of another singer would- most likely have 
escaped notice altogether. Herr Formes was admirable as the 
Cardinal de Broni, and produced a great sensation by his 
earnest and intelligent acting in the two last: scenes, whichi, 
without the least effort, attained the highest expression. | The 
music of the Princes Eudoxia is ann 2 and even 
a more experienced singer than Mademoiselle Vera might fail 
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to rendet sit’ effective. As it was, Mademoiselle. Vera tok’ 
extreme pains, and deserves strong commendation. M. Massol 
gave importance to’ the mifor; part of Ruggiero, one scarcely 
‘worthy of his abilities, and M. Rommi made himself generally 
useful, appearing in more than one character in the opera, and 
always with great efficiency. 

-. The orchestra and: chorus were all that could be desired. 
The overture .was omitted, with the exception of the intro- 
ductory 'andante (which was transposed to fit: the opening 
chorus),” but; the morceaux’ d’ensemble brought out all the 
power and. efficiency’ Mr. Costa’s admirable phalanx of 
-executapts, and the bacchanalian chorus in the first act was 
encored. The jinale to the same act, with the: march of the 
- procession, was a brilliant and effective performance. 

The mise en scéne of La Juive equals, if it does not surpass, 
that of eny former production at this establishment. The 
groupings of the populace, in the bustling incidents of the first 
act, deserve’ especial mention, for the’ picturesque and 
natural manner ‘in which they are contrived ; and grander 
‘spectacles. than the triumphal procession, and the banquet 
scene of ‘the third. act, have never been witnessed on 
the stage. The scenery of Messrs. Grieve and Telbin 
is’ beautiful and imposing; the grand banquet in the garden 
is’ a brilliant and striking melee of nature and artificial 
splendour, and in the Just scene, the place of execution, 
in ‘the great square of Constance, the appearance of a vast 
populace is managed with singular felicity. What is left 
of the ballet ‘is exceedingly well arranged, and Madile. 
Louise Taglioni displayed her accustomed lightness and agility 
@8 principal danseuse, obtaining frequent demonstrations of 
approval, The opera was given in four acts (instead of five, 
as at Paris), and there were: large curtailments, including 
almost the whole of the ballet music. Nevertheless it did 
not terminate until a quarter to one, which is equivalent to a 
hint that further cuts must yet be made to render it acceptable 
to the English public. A more favourable reception could 
hardly have been accorded. The opera went off with the 
utmost eclat before a very crowded audience. ' Made. Viardot, 
Signor Maralti, and the principal singers, were several times 
summoned before the footlights, and a similar compliment was 
paid to Mr. Costa, who exerted himself with his usual inde- 
fatigability and talent. 

La Juive will be repeated to-night, and Mario will. play 
Lazarus. ' 





THE ABUSES OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—THE REMEDY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—Having assisted in exposing some of the abuses of the 
‘Royal Academy, I now find myself called upon by friends and 
correspondents to suggest a remedy for them. 

The question at issue is this: ‘ Are we to permit a ‘ private’ 
‘society, -possessing: practically the crushing authority of the 
‘Royal Academy over all the artists in the kingdom, to con- 
tinue’ legally irresponsible for any act of cruelty or injustice it 
may choose to commit ?”. It then remains for us to decide 
whether an academy of art, ary more than of literature, be 
desirable—that is, an academy for dispensing conventional titles 
of honour, not on the most worthy, but on the most powerfully 
-patronised ; and whether academic schools of art be not founded 
‘on a vicious principle, which must prove injurious, rather than 
beneficial to'the future success of young artists, The only 
plausible arguments in favour of maintainirg such an institu- 


cultivation: of the-arts.”, And. that, by, means.of an. anquat 


exhibition of their (?) works (this:is no.reason for aythorial” 
the R. A.’s to plunder their brother artists), the Academ cians 
may ‘be enabled to support a. gratuitoys, nations’, schiool 
of art. . ' 8 
' Before I proceed to. discuss these propositions, permit ihe 
briefly to.call your attention to the rise, proyress, and decline 
of art in this country since the reign of George the First, when 
«* the arts were sunk to the lowest ebb in Britain.” | Hogarth 
(to whom. we are indebted for the first Copyright Actin 
1734-35, the 8th of George the Second, which int a new 
character to the print trade) stood alone in the field, and by 
his genius gradually created a public capable of appreciating 
his works. The active part which he, with other artists, took 
in ornamenting the Foundling Hospital with pictures first 
suggested the idea of a public exhibition of the workwof 
British artists, who at that time were tho property of the 
picture dealers, unable to elevate themselves above the \préc- 
tice of coach and sign painting, and degraded to the miseritile 
necessity, as Shaftesbury says, “of illustrating prodigies in 
fairs, and adorning heroic sign posts !” ye 
The success. of the exhibition at the Foundling Hospital 
demonstrated to the English artists that they possessed 4n 
common the means of raising themselves from the 
and dependence in which they had hitherto lived.’ We ate 
enabled to form a more definite conception of the difficulties 
with which Hogarth had to contend when we remember that 
he sold some of his plates by their weight of copper } and that 
Kent, whom he mercilessly caricatured, was the fashidnable 
darling of the day. - So great, indeed, was Kent’s popularity, 
that. two great. ladies prevailed on him to make de 
for their birthday gowns; the one he dressed in a petticoat 
decorated with columns of the five orders; the other likea 
bronze, in a copper-coloured satin, with ornaments of gold. 
The illustrious founders of our English school of painting 
arose before the institution of the Royal Academy; the royal 
patronage bestowed upon its members (upon West in preference 
to Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough) was not beneficiat'to 
the arts, but quite the contrary; while the social and moral 
condition of the artist was sensibly deteriorated by its exclu- 
sive laws and despotic powers, and by the petty intrigues 6f 
the cabal which has ever existed within its walls, composed 
of the inferior artists, who always endeavour to lower the 
public taste to the level of their own capacity, and to discourage 
the efforts of those artists (Barry and Wilkie for instance) 
whose genius might prove dangerous to their paltry personal 
interests. In this century the British school of painting has 
been steadily declining, and historical painting sacrificed te 
the interests of mere fashionable portrait painters, The 
artist (as Burke finely said of Reynolds) should seem to 
descend to portrait painting, and I confidently predict that if 
the Academy, funder Court patronage, be permitted to mond- 
polize the direction of the Fine Arts, they must again 
inevitably, sink to the “Iowest ebb.” So far from Coutt 
patronage being necessary to the success of artists, some of 
those who are most popular, and who obtain the largest prices 
for their works, are not even members of the Royal Academy } 
and in the Society of Painters in Water Colours there exist no 
such invidious social distinctions. “At the time of the forma 
tion of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, these 4 
were not admitted as members of the Royal A 
Mr. J. C. Hofland, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
on Arts, says, when speaking of this society, that, after 





tion a¢'a Royal Academy are these : ‘“‘ that Court or aristocratic 


struggling for some time, it succeedéd and flourished; and, 


patropage:is necessary for the success of artists and the | like all other institutions with power in their hands, was 
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willing to abuse it when it became powerful, and it became to 

4. etttain degree a monopoly, as well as the Royal Aeademy. 

But ae the state had nothing to do with it, and it was merely 

a priva. ° monopoly, there was a mode of curing it. A rival 

‘ set up against it, and it immediately gave the mem- 

bers of the ol... *¢iety ideas of liberality, for they directly 
dded several me bers to their institution. The Society of 
ainters in. Water c ‘colours never attempted (indeed it never 

sed the despotic ower) to perpetrate the injustice of 
monopolising the profits avising from the exhibition of the 
works of its brethren (under pemalties), a scheme which is 

‘immoral in all its influences. ut 

T haye already, in the Tirnes, expressed my opinion of the 
wortllessness of the academic schools of art, The system is 
bad, the teaching is bad, the result is bad. The discourses of 

eynolds, of Barry, of Fuseli, are valuable additions to our 
iterature; but upon whom has their mantle descended? 

Barry, indeed, was expelled on account of his lectures, which 

are now given as prizes to the student. Hilton is almost the 

‘sole cteditable result of academfic training; but who is here 

to suceeed him? When we consider. the enormous amount of 

revenue monopolised by the Academy, and the insignificant 
number of its pupils, the contrast is ludicrous. In the 
academy of Antwerp, in the little kingdom of Belgium, five 
hundred pupils are enabled to pursue their studies; but 
it me again to repeat that the workshop or studio of the 

ist is the best and only school for the stadent. 

- The sole remedy, therefore, for these abuses is to abolish 
II inyidious and arbitrary social distinctions in art, as in 
terature, and the monstrous privileges of the Royal Academy. 

e British artist is surely entitled to demand free competition 
in his own country, especially when he is exposed to un- 
restricted competition with the foreigner (before long the 

Munich fresco painters. will swarm here), and he has an 

inalienable right to a share of the revenue derived from the 

exhibition of his works—the just reward of honest, noble 
industry. The artist who paints for fame must paint, as the 
old masters did, for the love of God: his reward is in the 

‘“Greations of his genius—in the admiration and reverence of 


; 


posterity. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
March 8. Wiiaiam Coninanam, 





THE POLKA, 


‘= Nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. Horas, 


’ Bor quitting these historic parallels, let us explain why, 
and in what sense, we think the Polka superior to our ordinary 
ball-room dances. 

We shall not be accused of taking a very transcendental 
point of view, if we assume, Ist., that a dance must be either 
a mere physical exercise, like the gamboling of colts in a field, 
set to music ;—or else an expressive representation of human 
feelings in the universal language of gesturé and motion : and, 
2ndly, that in proportion as a datice loses the mere physical 
character, and assumes a higher expressive power, it rises in 
artistic beauty and merit. Let us try our ordinary dances by 
this test, 

, The Country dance is a good specimen of the measured 
gombol ; not by any means to be despised, after two or three 
e’clock in the morning, as an escape-valve for the residuary 
‘animal spirits—(how else would the poor imammas ever get 


hierarchy of danoes that the farce’ bears in that’ of dramatic 
representations. 

The Quadrille lends itself to figures of great diversity and 
expressive power, but which incessant repetition has rendered 
utterly meaningless. As some popular melody tortured, Ixion- 
like, on the ceaseless wheels of the street organs, falls 
dead on the vexed ear; so these eternally-reiterated qua- 
drilles no longer reach the nerves, and hatdly even compel the 
muscles to their void, mechanic thythm. Henee the ¢ 
gious anomaly of dancing ‘ without steps!” the’ flat-footed 
funereal pacing to and fro, which our Elderly friends maintain 
to be the gentlemanly thing. The first set, so performed, 
seems to us the very type of listless, blank ennui, 

The Waltz is indeed a wonderful invention ; of all our ball- 
room danees the most graceful and facinating, Words are 
weak to sing its praises. Two forms, lightly intervoven, float 
on the same wave of sound : they feel its undulations together ; 
together their circling footsteps kiss the ground 3 every pulée 
of harmony divides itself between them ; they have no longer 
any separate sensations; their nerves vibrate in one rhythm; 
every thrill is a participated pleasure,—and doubled by 
division ; for 

‘If you divide suffering and dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away ; 
If you divide pleasure, anid love, and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 


How much, while any yet remains unshared; 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared.” 





It is this perfect interfusion of feeling—this ideal mingling 
of two natures till they “‘ move as reeds in a single stream,” 
that make the waltz, when poetically felt, so delicious. It.is, 
as it were, a triple intermarriage of Masculine Strength arid 
Feminine Grace with each other, and with Art; and a beauti- 
ful Trinity they compose= 

* Two, mutually enfolded; Art, the third, 


Between them, in the circle of his arms 
Enwinding both.” 


Nevertheless, this charming dance had a deficiency ; it wants 
incident. There is no dramatic action, no representation of 
preliminary trials giving zest to a final pleasure; and this dé- 
tracts considerably from its merit as a dance of expression. 

Doubtless it was the perception of this fault, this monotony 
in the simple waltz, that give rise to the invention of the 
Cotillon; which is a waltz preceded by some pretty coquetting 
about the choice of partners. “ 1 222ugkR 2 

It is precisely this dramatic character, deficient in the waltz, 
that constitutes the principal charm of the Polka, which is as 
full of incident as of grace ; combining all the life and freédom 
of the peasant’s unconstrained hilarity, with a tone of softness 
and refinement superadded in its passage through Vienna and 
Paris. Its universal adoption is indeed a sufficient proof of its 
merit. There must be some touch of Nature in a movement, 
which thus, so to speak, ‘‘makes the whole world kin;” 
spreading through Europe, from nation to nation ; and kind- 
ling with a common enthusiasm the Court and the Cottage, 
the metropolitan Opera-house and the Village-green. On the 
green it may be danced as a mere gambol; but to the artist 
it presents a series of the prettiest vignettes, embodying 
quite a little romance of joyous successful courtship. You 
may see in’ it all the balaneing and hesitation ;. the alternate 
pursuing and retreating; the wish indicated—trifled with 
—encouraged ; the flame lit—laughed at—fanned—returned 
the pretty coy tactics of femihiite agacerie ; thé ‘assi- 











home to bed?)—but holding much the same rank in the 





duous ardour of male gallantry ; and, last of all; the swift 
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‘exhilarating whirl, with which ‘thé waltz (begitining at ‘the’ 


wrong end) wndramatically sets out. “We would by no means 
assert that all this succession of feeling is perfeetly and defi- 
‘fitely expressed in the Polka; not that chorégtaphic att has 
not frequently embodied the same story ih more significant 
and perhaps more graceful forms; we only maintain that the 
Polka goes further towards its representation than any of our 
ordinary ball-room dances; and so fat is supetior to them. © It 
48 a progress which We hope that the young ladies will follow 
up with spirit, now that they have fairly broken through the 
glacial frigidity of the Worn-out quadrille, and itproved on 
e€ monotony of the waltz. We should be glad to see a 
‘tasté for artistic dancing becoming prevalent in society ; more 
life and colour infused” into our rathé? prosaic atitisements ; 
and our ball-room crowds (at pfesent a sort of anarchy) 
rouped and organised in thé peffortiince of choregraphic 
evolutions having a dramatic interest. In the medntihe there 
is more yet to be made of the Polka. Why should not some 
innovator, bolder “than the rest, raise the question of dress ? 
‘Why should not the eye and the artistic sense be entertained 
with novel and characteristic costume, a8 well as diversified 
and praceful movement? There is no restriction as yet, we 
believe, on ancles; no moral veto on red boots. It is certainly 
absurd to dance the Polka ina train; to curtain round the 
feet under long trailing robes, so that all their newly-learnt 
evolutions ahd pretty twinkling steps are executed unseen in 
the dark. Nor, again, is there any inherent superiority in the 
gentlemen’s soot-coloured swallow-tails over the picturesque 
Redowa tunic. We believe the lady would be rather less 
décoltée than in an ordinary evening dress; so there can be 
fio objection on that score. And indeed, if it were otherwise, 
we are not of those who incline to too Oriental a concealment 
of feminine beautywhich has not, by the way, done much 
for Oriental morality. We approve of a moderate display 
of the “ bounteous-waving” bosom—God's most beautiful 
création. ‘We think that whatever is lovely is pure, if looked 
at with pure eyes. Indulgent nature has drawn no line 
along the neck, saying—thus far shalt thou go and no 
further. The boundaries of pure and impure lie deeper 
than the surface, and are sect up in the heart. Is villanous 
calico better to behold than woman’s graceful neck ?—or 
purer than its sky-grained white, rose-bloomy, shadowed 
with cool grey? And thou, sweet; flower-haunted dell, 
ever marking in ebb and flow of outline the alternate tide 
of the breath? shall thy permitted glimpse be all with- 
drawn; Away with this pinchbeck purity—these millinery 
morals! We refuse the calico-test. We will not pin delicacy 
on a fichu ; nor measure virtue by the breadth of a kerchief; 
nor cut our morality to our muslin, Return to your tricks 
and your adulterations, O moral and immaculate Trade ! 
Little Bethel, avoid! Till ye have purified your souls with 
poetry, and ‘“ made your hearts ready with your eyes,” these 
charms may not be for you. But we, with dreamy eyes, will 
follow these floating lights and shades, as they dip curiously 
into each little dell and undulation; dappling hill and plain ; 
sharing every dimple between them; and bringing out, with 
intelligent touch, all the sweet sinuosities of the form, « For 
we know that the habitual contemplation of whatever is beau- 
tiful, softens and improves rough man; purging the grosser 
a from his nature; and inclining heart and eye to 
dealize all sensuous charms. 
‘And if, deat young ladies, ot old friend Indignant Virtue, 
to petplex you, asks for an exact low-water-mark—a pattetn 
to cut her next dress by—send her to us; and we will help 
you out of the difficulty. We will say to Indignant Virtue, 





——— 
“ Tell us how fat the bosom will Weat Inspection within; und 
we will téll you How much muslin» may be’ “from 


without.” ~The application of whieh tule to- her ease; 
possibly fix low-water-mark at a very whexeéeptionable ley 
immediately ander her chin. , 0h oa 
Meanwhile, dear, ladies, continue"yout useful propajgatdd. 
Cultivate and diffuse a taste for dancing—not as a tere 
fashionable shdw, or castial refuge ftom emini—but as Pre 
to be practised with enthusiasm and delight. — iow tel 
intimate connexion with other forms of att ; the sealer 
of all the” measured harmonies, Show it pure and beaut 
in the ball-room; purest and most beautiful on the étaj 
because carried there to the highest artistic perfection. “NO 
confine your teaching to Pall Mall;—but carry the ui 
tomed tidirigs to the Wise men in the East. Life evén'the 
crafty Trader from his batgains—his feverish speculatioAd’; 
over-reaching him, for once, by thé simple eunring of 
sweet example. Tempt hit from the “ Prices Curent ™ 
the Indian News ; from his schemes of individual and riatiohil 
aggrandisement. Teach him to reverse his jadgment of tHe 
frivolous; to set Enthusiasm above “ bitying chéap,” aia 
Feeling above “selling dear.” Show him, thrdugh dot 
opera-glass, a clearer view of life. Open the prison-dééte 6f 
the counting-house, and mitigate the daily term of Kis treadtfim™l 
labour; s0 that he may ery, with emancipated Elid; *1t'ts 
’Change time—and I am strangely among the Elgin marblew?” 
And then contrast before his eyes the tyranny of Commiéfte 
with the mild discipline of Art;—ever, in its humblest ign 
its highest forms, the patient schoolmaster of thé affectiot#. 
And lastly, lead him from gentle Art to Nature, het gréat 
consort; and show them hand in hand, as tendet Sea 
calling back their misguided wandering child; and 
influence to theirs ; nor cease yout happy ministration’ | 


) we 

* Till he repents; and can no more endure ; “4 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amidst the general dance and minstrelsy, ’ 
But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, —_ 
His angry spirit healed and harmonised © alates 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty i” frie 


To accomplish such an end, neither spare the greatest exer- 
tions, nor think the Jeast means frivolous, ‘*' 8 
wission,” of which so much has been said, is a noble one 
indeed, if it is of such a “ Revolution” that she is the destined 
“« Ringleader |” 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 





ST. JAMES'S. 


Frencu Prays.Racuer.—On Wednesday the tragedy of 
Marie Stuart, by Pierre le Brun, was played for the benefit 
of Mademoiselle Rachel. This piece is an adaptation ff 
the German of.Sehiller,.whom the French author has go 
followed. as to. retain the principal situations. and the 
characteristic features of the dramatis persona, ‘The tile 
is one which combines the highest essentials of dramatic i 
terest, and the fate of the unfortunate Scottish Queen is sdch 
as to enlist our keenest sympathies in her favour. The plot 
is of the simplest kind, and though it may not perhaps confain 
the germs of that great dramatic interest which pervades the 
best works of the classical authors, there is ho’ iaok ef 
incident or excitement to command the attention of the a 
As regards the acting of Mademoiselle Rachel, we. 
that. she has rarely exbibited to greater 


consummate and unrivalled powers, The) first ji 
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rather of preparation than of display; yet Mdile. Rachel suc- 
ceeds in. captivating our attention by her admirable decla- 
matory talent. Mary, is a close prisoner in Fotheringay 
Castle, scarcely resigned to her fate, since her sentiments of 
queenly dignity occasionally obtrude themselves,..and she is 
atill smarting under a sense of the oppression and injustice of 
which, she has for so many years been the victim. This 
phasis of the character was beautifully exhibited by Mdlle. 
Rachel. The mental and physical sufferings of poor Marie 
were depicted in atone of plaintive despondency, and her 
reminiscences of France—the happy scene of her childhood— 
were conveyed in accents that moved the hearts of all who 
listened to her. , In the second act, Marie does not appear. 
In the third, we have the famous. interview. between the 
two Queens, which, though contrary to history, Schiller, 
for the sake of dramatic effect, supposes to have taken 
lace. This meeting is certainly one of the grandest 
ideas ever conceived by a modern dramatist, and it 
affords Mdlle. Rachel an opportunity of displaying the over- 
whelming ebullitions of feeling, arising out of a sense of the 
Injuries which she has received at the hand of her relentless 
rival, as well as the softer emotions of the helpless and care- 
ridden prisoner and suppliant, with marvellous and terrific 
power. In this pathetic situation, Mdlle. Rachel exhibited 
an incredible command of feature, and artfully modulated the 
tones of her voice to suit the exigencies of the submissive 
pet Marie , has, resolved to play, until when, at last, she 
eaks through all restraint, the effect was the more striking 
and tremendous from the startling contrast to her previous 
demeanour, .On the appearance of Queen Elizabeth, Mdlle. 
Rachel averted her face, aud a slight tremour alone marked 
the working of the soul within; but when her rival asks, 
“Qui est cette femme ?” a violent shock seemed to convulse 
her whole frame. Mary makes every attempt at pacifying 
her selfish tyrant; she submits to contumely without retaliation, 
and, when goaded by the most stinging insults, she merely 
exclaims, “ O,ma ecour!” At length, however, her powers of 
forbearance are completely exhausted. ‘C’sn Est rror !” she 
exclauims,‘and the humble and submissive posture of the 
suppliant is transformed to the proud and haughty bearing of 
the injured queen—the insulted rival—the haughty and vin- 
dictive woman. _ The sudden change of Madlle.. Rachel's 
countenance was magical: her eyes f 
expressed the most vehement and sarcastic irony; her head 
was erect; her gestures threatening ; her whole bearing lofty, 
sublime, and terrible. Every word told as it fell from her lips 


“with cutting intensity. " How majestic was her attitude when, . 


after branding her rival with the reproach of illegitimacy, she 
adds— 
© Gi le ciel était juste, O femme inhumaine, 
Vous series & ma place—CAR JE 8UIS VOTRE REINE.” 
The to and achievement of this climax were admi- 
rably managed. Such an exhibition of intense hatred and 
indignation we never contemplated ; it was awful and over- 
powering. | When, after the departure’ of Elizabeth, Marie 
exclaims in the consciousness of her triumph— 
J'ai porté le poignard au coeur de ma rivale, 


Oui, devant Leicoster . . . . . ° 
Leicester était la, j'étais nerve a 68s YEUX!” 


her exultation bordered on ferocity. 


The effect of this wonderful scene was unparalleled—never 
to be obliterated from the memory of those who had the good 
fortune to witness it. The applause which ensued was 


ashed fire; her mouth 





universal, and lasted long after the curtain had shrouded-the 
prodigious actress from our view. In the filth act the exhibi- 
tion of feeling is of. a very different kind, and would perhaps 
be monotonous, were it not, for the impressive tenderness and 
exquisite feeling which Mdlle, Rachel threw into. the grief that 
succeeded to the more violent emotions. And then what a 
lovely and infinite variety oftone! . The heart of the spectator 
was melted by the display of placid sorrow at the. parting of 
Marie with her faithful and attached domestics. The pardon 
of Elizabeth was dignified and earnest, while a slight reproach 
was conveyed by the accents of the voices in the few words 
addressed to Leicester, and a fine touch of emotion gave 
intense force to the declaration “ Je vous aimais,” Mdlle. 
Rachel was recalled several times during the evening, and 
retired laden with bouquets and wreaths, The house was 
crowded in every nook and corner. 

On Friday (last night) the 12th and final appearance of 
Malle. Rachel took place, in ‘the character of. Camille, in 
Corneille’s noble tragedy of Les Horaces. Want _of space 
forbids our entering, this week, into any circumstantial account 
of the performance. We can only point out a few of the 


‘beauties by which the actress won the hearts of a delighted 


audience. The part is one of exquisitely feminine delicacy 
and refinement; the softer emotions are portrayed almost to 
the total exclusion of the more violent’ emotions. How ad- 
mirably expressive of joy and. gratitude was the coun- 
tenance of Mdlle, Rachel when she exclaimed, on receiving 
the news that the battle would not take place :— 


“O Dicu, que ce discours rend mon Ame contente !” 


How intense her grief when she receives the tidings of the 
death of her two brothers, and how grandly did, she give the 
simple, but touching,.“O mes freres!” But the most admira- 
ble display of feeling was in the fourth act, , when Camille 
learns the final issue of the combat.- The flood-gates of her 
agony and grief are opened. ‘‘O, mon cher Curiace!". she 
exclaimed, in tones that came from the very depths, of the 
choked breast. The energy of the actress in the succeeding 
malediction—the famous  Rome”—were thrillingly powerful, 
and produced a sensation not to be described. _ The impression 
left, as the curtain fell on the last, words and gestures of the 
sublime actress, was profound and ineffaceable. J. pz C 








REVIEW. 
“The Nepaulese Polka,’ Composed by Herr Repu. Wusset & Co. 


Tue Nepaulese Ambassador's visit to ‘this ébuntry, having 
excited an unusual degree ‘of public attention, Herr Redl, wit 


‘an eye to business, no doubt, thought that Dy christening his 
Polka, the ‘‘ Nepaulese Polka,” it would stand a better chance 
of temporary success. Herr Redl ‘calculated well, Those 
curious about Herr, Redl’s Polka, therefore, cannot do better 
than go to Vauxhall’ Gardens, hear Herr Redl—who is musical 
director to the ‘ Royal Propérty”—play his own Polka with 
his own band, a good one by the way, ‘and judge for them- 
selves of its merits. -The Nepaulese Polka, in its pianoforte 
shape, is catching and lively ; and, as according to the bills it 
is nightly performed with acclamations of applause at- Vaux- 
hall, we are satisfied in sayitig’ that it deserves whatever 


popularity it may obtain. 





Ma. Munyarp, the favourite , comic actor, lately of the Hay- 
market theatre, and formerly of the Adelphi theatre, died last week. 
He iy) in the prime of lile, andis much regretted by all who 

new him, — ag ak Pp 
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MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Irattan Orrra—Tueatre Royar.—Your account from Ply- 
mouth was so very unfavourable, that we really did not feel 
inclined to venture to go to hear the Italian Opera Company here 
until Saturday night last, when was preserited Rossini’s li Barbiere 
di Seviglia, in a very imperfect manner, to a very inferior house. 
In the first place, the fenore (who can only. hear praises), Signor 
Onorato Leonardi (as, he delights to. style himself), was unwell. 
In consequence, we were prevented judging for ourselves as to his 
merits, or the fidelity of: your Plymouth correspondent’s ‘report 
about them ; and,:in eensequevee, Madame Le Brun de Montreal 
‘had kindly consented to take the part of Count Almaviva !”—the 
beautifal and florid tenor part allotted to (or say, kindly undertaken 
by) the contralto!) We must’ isay, it says more for Madame. de 
Montreal’s boldyess and kindness than her discretion or judgment. 
Clever—exceedingly cleyer, as Miss. Cushman’s performance of 
Romeo is, we could never thoroughly enjoy the part of a lover 
undertaken by one of the tender sex ; there was a sort of travestie 
about it that would not allow our feelings to be enlisted as they 
undoubtedly ought to be in such a thrilling drama‘as Shukespere’s 
Romeo and Julict—the same with Madame de Montreal’s Count 
_Almaviva ; she really dressed and looked the part very well, saving 
that her figure was somewhat too short for the tall figure of Signora 
-Normani in Rosina. She has alinost a masculine frame, reminding 
us something of Pasta; a pleasing, expressive face—by no means 
too feminine for the adopted moustache ; a majestic, easy carriage ; 
so that she looked the part well, could she have added an inch or 
.two to her stature—and played it well too. But the musie—“ aye 
there’s the rub!”—You may just imagine, Mr. Editor, the woeful 
work, that was made in the, harmonies—the transposing, that was 
inevitable, &¢., &c. It is saying a good deal in Madame de Mon- 
treal’s praise when we assert, that she got through her daring task 
,without any break down or decided fiasco. She is evidently no 
novice, cunsequently, she was more at home in such a part as the 
Count than many ladies would have felt. She sings with judgment 
.and taste, knows well how to make the most of her resources, and 
we doubt not, in her proper ré/e of contralto, would make an ad- 
‘wirable Arsace, Tancredi, Pippo, Orsiui, &e., &c. Indeed, at 
the close of the opera, she gave us a capital taste of her generality 
by appearing as Orsini, and giving the celebrated “ Brindisi” in suc 
a style as to be unanimously encored. On the whole, then, we 
are incliued to speak favourably of Madame de Mootreal—with the 
above reservations as to her appearing in a tenor part. The Rosina, 
too, we would rather encourage by a word of praise than be too severe 
in. our judgment, She is evidently newer to thé stage thau Madame 
‘de Montreal, and will require time and study to place her as much at 
her ease in her acting or her vocalisation. She sang correctly, 
but did not enter into the feeling of the musie, or the identity of 
the character, as she may do in a year or two... Her ‘* Una voce” 
and Rode’s air with variations at the pianoforte, showed that her 
talents were worthy « further cultivation; and her commanding 
figure and person will, with sufficient energy and passion, give her 
great advantages in such characters as Lucrezia Borgia and Norma, 
much -more-so than in Amina.in Sonnambula, or Rosina. She 
was carefully correct, too, in her concerted passages. ‘The trio 
“ Zitti, Zitti” was encored ; and the finale to the first act went very 
‘well indeed ; so did the “ Buona Sera ;” and the duet with Mon- 
telli—the too-much hacknied “ Duuque io son?” Of Montelli, as 
Figaro, we had occasion to speak before; also of Bailini, as 
Doctor Bartolo, when they appeared with Madame Montenegro’s 
troupe last year. Both are good, decidedly. The former would 
have pleased us quite as well, if he had not been quite so 
mercurial, and if he had been steadier and more sustained in his 
Yocalism. We think so well of his capability as to suggest to him 
that it would be a decided improvement to his Figaro if he did not 
dance about quite so much with voice or feet. Much of the 
“ Largo al factutum,” was more scrambled through than sang fairly. 
OF his share of “ All idea” it is perhaps not fair to suy ipadh, 
having ‘a contralto in lieu of a tenor to sing it with. His share of 





‘‘Dunque” with Rosina, and “ Zitti,” in the trio, were perhaps his 





most clever performances. Bailini’s Doctor Bartolo is a ven 
staid and characteristic personation, not so oily or unctuous as old, 
Lablache, but very good for all that, and he pleased us by ving, 
(what Lablache omitted last time we saw him in’ the Barbiere) t 

“ A un Dottore” very fincly.  Bailini’s fine bass voice told well Tw’ 
all the concerted music. A Signor Jagard acquitted ‘himself Very’ 
musically in the part of Basilio, and as usual dressed’ and m ip 
to look as ill as possible. ~He gave the ~ Calunnia ” song very 
creditably indeed. Of the Bertha we cannot say much. She 
did not give us “ Il vecchietto cerca moglie.” Of the Fiorello and 
Commander of the Forces (one and the same person) the less ay 
is said the better. His voice was so unmusical and so ine ve 
as to cause a laugh at even the little he had to repeat. ‘Of the 
chorus we can speak warmly. They did their master, Mr. C. PY 
Anthony, great credit ; and, as we said before, the finale to the 
first act went capitally. A word of praise is fully due, too, to 
Mr. C. A. Seymour, and his select though not too well filled 
orchestra, The series of operas have not paid at all this time, 





MUSIC IN EXETER, 
(From our Special Reporter.) 


Tue visit of the Royal Agricultural Society to Exeter has been’ 
roductive of immense advantage to the cause of music in that city.’ 
Not to be behind hand with their*#fellow-citizens who, in the, 
exuberance of their welcome to the great. agriculturists of. the 
kingdom, had erected numerous triumphal arches, planted their 
streets with trees, and festooned their houses with flags and laurels, 
the amateurs of the city and county had also exerted themselves to 
the utmost to display to their friends the precise point of perfection 
to which they had arrived in the theoretical and practical resourees! 
of music. ‘The Cathedral Choir, in its morning and Nor ¢ 
services, showed the effect of much previous disciplines and,, 
although the peculiar mode of chanting, as practised in Exeter; 
Cathedral, does not precisely accord with my views, I am, neverr, 
theless, bound to accord warm praise for the precision and exact 
intonation with which the different points of the service were 
performed ; and would particularly notice the admirable manner 
in which the Rev. Prebendary Ford entoned his portion of the 
Liturgy—an example which might be advantageously followed by 
many of our church dignitaries in London and elsewhere. 

It is to the Exeter Oratorio Society to whith I particularly 
directed my attention, as to that association may be attributed the 
vast improvement which has taken place in the progres of music 
in Exeter since its establishment. ‘ Formed some three or four years 
since by the active exertions of the worthy and intelligent secretary, 
Mr. Downs, and numbering amongst its ranks above two hundred 
of the most enthasiastic of the amateurs of the city, it has gone on 
progressing until it may now fairly be classed as one of the most 
promising of the provincial oratorio societies. Whether stimulated 
by an association of ideas, as connected with its great prototype, 
the Sacred Harmonie Society of Exeter Hall, London, or whether 
roused to exertion by the reat progress latterly developed in the 
proceedings of that body, 1 know not ; but, when listening to the 
performance of the Creation, on Tuesday, I frequently found myself 
instituting comparisons as. to particular points in the oratorio inter- 

reted by the two-societies: thus in the grand chorus, “ The 
| eae are telling,” “the gradual accelerando of the time was 
carefully and energetically marked ; in the recitative of Raphael, 
in the second part, the deseriptive accompaniment was delicately 
played, and in precise time ; and the general execution of the 
chorus was steady,’ attention being duly direeted to the light and 
shade. 

But, whilst giving this general commendation to the performance, 
there are points of improvement called for which should not be 
overlooked, and which, if not .attended-to,-will, -1- fear; endanger 
the well-doing of this very excellent Society. Firstly—More 
attention must be paid to the proper selection of the parties to 
whom the solo portions of a performance are'assigned. To Mrs. 
Newton, asthe soprano, I can offer no possible objection ; and Mr. 
Carpenter, as the tenor of the evening, executed his task in a very 
praiseworthy mauner; but the bass sules were ren io a very 
imperfect manner. In the first place, the directors were at fault in 
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dividing the character of Raphael ; but, having resolved on such an 
egregious blunder, care should have been taken that the solos were 
*well executed. ‘The recitative, “ And God created great whales,” 
jpuffered from excessive tameness of declamation ; the descriptive 
recitative we have before alluded to was “jerked” out, instead 
of being sung with emphasis and decision ; and the recitative, 
“ And God saw everything which he had made,” was pronounced 
_in such a confidential and self-satisfied manner as to border on the 
ludicrous, These are grave errors, and must be remedied, for, as 
the execution of the massive portions of a large composition 
improves proportionally, so must the solos keep pee with the 
improvement, or the general effect is diminished. This was parti- 
gularly observable during the last season at Exeter Hall, where 
there been difficulty in getting solo singers with talents com- 
mensurate to the almost perfect rendering of the choruses. 

Another improvement I would suggest is, that a permanent 
conductor should be appointed, and that his standing should be such 
as to command the full and entire respect of his orchestra. At 
present, | believe, a different eonductor is appointed for every 
concert; the evil of this must be at once apparent, for as it is 
necessary to the proper execution of a work that the tempo and ihe 
points should be clearly understood by the performers, it is mani- 
festly impossible that, where several ‘conductors have the direction 
of one work, such a puint is attainable. 

The conductor's desk, also, should be so placed that he may 
command an entire view of all his orchestra, which in its present 
position is an impossibility. 

A further improvement will be made in the orchestra by trans- 
erring some of the boys or ladies from the treble to the alto-choir, 
as the latter requires strengthening, and the former is at present 
jtoo, powerful, The tenor choir would also admit of an accession 
of strength to equalise its power. The basses are good and 
powerful, 

An improvement may be desired in some of the wind instru- 
ments, and if the violins were increased a much greater effect would 
be produced in the string passages than can be done at present. 

ne or two other minor alterations should also be made as to the 
,position of the various instruments in the orchestra, but I trust I 
oo said enough to incite the managers of the Society to still 
further progress, assuring them that lees not met with a pro- 
vincial band of amateurs so worthy of the patronage of the public, 
or so painstaking as to deserve that patronage—verbum sap.! All 
that can be now said is “Go on and prosper ;” and, as far as my 
power reaches, I shall nct be wanting to keep a watchful eye upon 
the progress of the society, aud recommend it as occasion deserves. 
My notice, has reached such a length that I can only mention in 
conclusion the concerts of Mr. Ashe, which took place on Thursday 
evening and Friday morning, avd which were numerously and 
fashionably attended. The programme included the names of Miss 
C. Hayes, Miss Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Lavenu, brought 
down specially, and a good host of native talent. The programme 
embraced the usual variety, and the different morceauz were well 
performed, Miss Hayes and Miss Williams being encored in several 
of their songs. 

In taking leave of Exeter for the present, I cannot help reflecting 
on the positive good done in so many ways by the periodical 
influx of influential scientific bodies into provincial towns. Apart 
from their own immediate objects the locat interests are served, an 
impetus is given to every branch of the arts and sciences, and a 
gradual baprorerment in the civilisation of races is consequently in 


Lae acts particularly observable during the recent visit of the 


yal Agricultural Society, when the whole city, as with one 
accord, determined to do its utmost to share in the general 
development of improvement, 





Smence, aN Inronmer.— When James Beresford, author of 


, the “ Miseries of Human Life,” was at the Charterhouse School, 


he was a remarkably gay and noisy fellow; and one day having 
played{truant to attend a concert, the scliool (says Southey), was so 
quiet without him, that -his absence was at once detected, and 


brought bim a flogging. 
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GREGORIAN CHANTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


My pear Sin,—In my last letter but one, I ventured to expreds 
my fear that there weve some among the Gregorian patty who would 
rather not be reminded of the amount of sophistication that was 
mixed up with their cause ; and who would far rather turn and attack 
those who would sincerely desire to set them right, than acknow- 
ledge their own mistake, Nor could a more convincing or forcible 

roof of the correctness of that rp be brought forward than 
p. Q.’s letter that appeared in No. 28 ; a letter, I must add, that 
exhibits as small an amount of ordinary penetration, and as little 
eapacity for logical deduction on the part of its writer, as any epistle 
I have read for a very long time. 

P. Q. begins by insinuating that the Editor of the Musical World 
only desired communications on the subject of the Gregorian 
Chants from his usual” correspondents, and that all others would 
be deemed intrusive. Now what is the facty Out of cxactl 
twenty letters that have as yet appeared, up to the date of my now 
writing, NoT ONE bears the name of a ‘ usual” correspondent to the 
Musical World. Not one has a name or signature attached, that 
was “usual,” previous to the commencement of the present 
discussion. The only contributions yet printed, emanating from 
such quarters, are two brief but terse postscripts from the pén of Mr 
Flowers. “ Deeds, not words,” is a golden motto that it would be 
well for P. Q. to learn, not to reverse. P. Q., having got the better 
of his genteel scruples, writes, and finds his communication most 
readily admitted into the pages of the Musical World, as he might 
have deme by observation, that it would be ; another proof that the 
Editor by no means desired to make the discussion one-sided. And 
now we come to the “business” of the letter. P. Q, “fully 
expected that the correspondence on this subject would take the 
course it has taken,”—(many, very many, had anticipated that, $0 
soon as the numerous claims advanced in favour of the Gregorian 
Chants came to be fairly discussed, their cause would be somewhat 
damaged ;)—* the controversy has become more and more yiru- 
lent,” (hard words, but harmless in this instance ; for they, neither 
impeach the truth, still less the justness, of the Anglican defence) 
‘tin the midst of which the simple question is entirely lost sight of. 
P. Q. then informs us that “ it is for the purpose of calling corres- 
pondents back to the point from which they started,” that he 
writes ; and this good-natured office he believes he fulfils when he 
puts a question that had not before been even so much as mooted 
in the Musical World, much less discussed ; and which, therefore, 
could not have been lost sight of, if it had never been viewed at 
all. He considers the real question to have been, ‘ What is the 
true value of the Gregorian Chants in the service of the Church ;” 
whereas the discussion really has been confined chiefly, if not 
entirely, to an examination of the claim so absurdly brought forward 
by the Gregorian prints, in behalf of their favorite chants, to the 
‘seeds ” of the finest music in the world ; and to a consideration of 
the “tracing” test by which it has been songht to establish that 
claim, and failed. The difference (and by consequence P, Q.’s 
mistake) is not a slight one. 

P. Q. “means not to offend, and asserts that it is neither the 
mere musician nor the mere priest that is competent to answer the 
question ; and most certainly, the mere player of an organ can have, 
if possible, still less pretension to be jocose or dictatorial on such & 
matter.” Here, we have the very essence of fashionable Grego- 
rianism, judging of things not from their merits or demerits, but 
according to dates or names. In the first place, P. Q. takes it for 
granted that because I have adopted the title of one of the two 
classes despised by Gregorianisers, that I must necessarily be an 
organ player by profession ; and that, therefore, nothing coming 
from such a quarter can be fit to be trusted. This intelligent 
charitable mode of forming an — indicates rather strongly the 
kind of schooling P. Q. has had in music. Now if there is one 
signature more than another that I should glory in adopting, it in 
that of “ Organist,” and simply because of the “set” that has bees 
made at that class of musicians, But surely neither the diction nor 





the signature (supposing both to be perfectly dreadful) can affect 
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the correctness, or otherwise, of the substance of the letters. That, 
P. Q. does not question, not oppose by the slightest argument, 
‘which is a very importafit matter; and ‘since he has nothing better 
to say, nothing that is more to the purpose, I rest but too well 
satisfied with his simply designating me ‘*a mere player of an 
ofan ” and I would here beg P. Q/ to recollect that his part 
were the first to déal hard blows, to become virulent and dictatorial, 
and to falsify into the bargain. 

It may have been iy peculiar misfortune, but I confess I*have 
nevér’ oncé mét with, nor even heard,’ of the “aecomplished 
criti¢ism” 16 which P. Q. refers, arid which he ym “ must” decide 
the question: ‘It is precisely the’ kind of article [ have been seeking 
for so long, in vain. Will P. Q: do me the really great favour to 
inform me, through the medium’of the Musical World, where I can 
meet with it. 

P. Q. next speaks of the “associations” connected with the 
‘Gregorian Chants. But what have’they to do with the discussion 
of the * true value” of the Gregorians—P. Q.’s “ real question ?” 
He is surely aware that what is of little real worth in itself may be 
highly prized on account of the associations that may surround it, 
‘without enhancing its “true value” one atom. So with the 
Gregorian Chants. And if the Chants “emanated from minds 
devoted to 'worship—from mihds constantly directed to producing 
yeveyential enthusiasm,” 80 also did the churches of the same 
Rr ; but is this a good reason for carrying architecture back ? 

o: “Then why so for music? In many respects the churches 
and chants of the period resembled each other—solid, dull, simple, 
-atiff, ragged: And if the churches of the pointed period are less 
‘héavy in character than those of earlier date, they are more 

ceful:’ And such precisely is the advantage that the Anglican 
‘Chatits have over the Gregorian. It will be quite time to return 
'té the Gregorian ‘Chants when churches are built as plainly and 
‘ititleganht as possible ; in the mean tinie don’t foster architecture 
and degrade music. “ Associations” alike warrant the degradation 
of both, or neither. 

But I must hasten onwards. ~ P: Q: prefers the Gregorian Chants 
unharmonised, thinks them best'so, and says, “In support of this 
opinion I ask, was not Haydn affected to. tears on hearing the 
plain psalm-singing of the children in St, Paul's?” Yes. And 
‘whose chant was it that moved Haydn’s heart—was approved by 
him—and slightly altered at his suggestion ? Jones’s, the compo- 
sition of the “ vulgar accompanist” of the Cathedral. So that 
Haydn, having wept with emotion on hearing an Anglican, double- 
harmonised Chant sung, supports P. Q.’s opinion that the Gregorian, 
single, unharmonised Chants are best. ‘This is P. Q.’s logic. 

y way of illustrating the absurdity of talking of a “return” to 
certain music, and then giving it with subsequent additions, I 
referred to Handel’s score of the Messiah, “ with Mozart’s aceom- 
paniments.” P, Q. tries to disprove my position by informing us 
that “‘he likes the Messiah best without the additions.” What has 
that to do with the question? Lastly, P. Q. asks correspondents 
to reflect upon hisideas. They must find them first, ‘The question 
of the Gregorian Chants being now “far from settled” indicates 
progress. A few months ago it was supposed to be all but settled 

ainst the Anglicans.—Your’s sincerely, 


July 19th, 1850. Aw Oncanisr, 





"(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin;—You have inserted in your last a letter signed “ P, Q.;” 
which | think ought not to be passed over without remark. ‘He 
-complains that the Gregorian discussion has left the simple question 
+! What is the true value of Gregorian Chants in the service, of 
the Chureh?” Now, most competent and impartial judges (and 
much do 1 regret that we cannot include the clergy amongst the 
nuniber, and | fear it will be some time before we can, because if 
a Univertity man, at least an Oxford man, wishes to heat his pro- 
fessor lecturd; he must come up to London to the Polytechnic 
Institution), these who have a proper feeling for harmony, melody, 
and rhythm, &c., would, I apprehend, answer, “ None whatever ; 
‘they are not adapted tothe language in which the Chureh of 


sEngland has ‘ordained that her services ‘shall -be sung or said ; 
*they are deficient: in the’ absve requisites—melody, harmony, and 
thythm ; and-our great English Church composers, knowing this, 











have left us an nimple number of ehants’ deficient: ih “neither,” 
Answer Gregorianiséts so, and they wi'!l inimediately tell Raed | 
question whether Tallis or Fatrant aid’ ottiers éver pit’ bits to 
chants—that Anglican Chants aré pretty tunés, which Saetifite’ the 
words to the inusic, &@., &c., &e., Ke. IF this be’the case, ‘Whd 
assuredly there is abundant evidence to prove it, how can’P. Q” 
complain of * Organist” and others taking ‘the paths’ to ‘show 
the fallacies of their (the ah par oe argument P The 
part of the second paragraph of * P. Q's” letter, about tlie mere 
musician, the mere priest, the mete player of an‘ orgity,” fa) I 
think, too absurd fo requiré an answer ; and that which Tollows, ‘as 
to “the antiquity of Gregorian Chants,” 18 almost equally $0: "The 
no doubt “emanated ‘from minds devoted to worship” and th 
they did their best for the music is equally certain ; but sitive 
their day we have learned to do better. Let “P. Q.”  recolféct 
what Mr. Monk says in the admirable preface to his little work, 
“ In religious doctrine the highest antiquity is of golden Valtiein 
music, it is curious, but worthless.” Again, says “ P.'Q..”'“ Was 
not Haydn affected to tears on hearing the plain psalmh-singt ‘of 
the children in St. Paul’s?” it is réported that he was; but “pi 
psalm-singing” is not singing Gregorian Chatits. Is this question’ of 
« P, Q.’s” relevant ? | 
With your permission, Sir, I will say a few word# as td the 
congregational character of Gregorian imusic, for it ‘fs sid’ that 
Anglican music is too difficult for the mass of the peopled to sing, 
that Gregorian does not present this difficulty, and consequently, 
the congregation join more. A clergyman (himself a Jovet of 
Gregorians) told me that, being in the country, be was aixibus to 
get the people to sing at church, and therefore selécted (a8 he 
supposed) the most singable music (Gregorian) ; he tried it for a 
year but it failed, not a note of it would the pébplé stag’ "Tn 
opposition to this, mark how the dissentets sing, and they seléct the 
most florid, trashy, and difficult music; but you never héaf the 
congregation in a church, Where Gregorian miisié {8 the order of 
the day, singing so “lustily” and with such “ good courage” as You 
do in ofie of theit conventicles. Again, I am an orgahist, and have 
to teach children to sing ; some time since,’ (in order to salisfy a 
few of the congregation that it was not practicable) I ‘endéavouted 
to get the children to sing some of this dry and unearthly (but not 
heavenly) music, but in vain, they pr sing half a tone under 
the organ, and why ? because they have no sympathy with it ; it is 
Greek to them, and therefore fails to interest them ; but give thom 
one of the church composer’s chants, and they sing it with animation 
and correctness of intonation. This is, I think, an additivhal 
reason, if any be necessary, why Gregorian rubbish sWould 'be 
repudiated by all who wish to see the ‘music of our chiirch and 
congregational singing flourish. o 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
July 18th, 1850. G. ht 


P.S. Let me remind Mr. French Flowers. that sneering about 
“ Puseyite Ministers” will never accomplish the objeet we have ia 
view, viz: the extermination of Gregorian chants, 





i" (To the Editor of the Musical World.) °* 0 
Sin,—I_ hive been’ much pleased with the correspondencé re- 
spécting the Gregorian and Anglican Chants, and from thé 
or displayed by your correspdndents, with thé exception of * J. 
M. X.” He, atter givitig us a preface of nothings, and throw 
out hints about ofganisings and asses—(whicli, by the bye, It nk 
hith the grettest one)—tells us, “that in the course of his . 
tion, he has frequently met with incipient clergymén who pre 
warmly pressed the Gregorian Chants upon his attention fora 
favourable regard.” Now, Mr. Editor, does “J. M. X.” think that 
his favourable regard will either condemn or exalt the Gregorian 
Chants in the opinion of the Musical World, or that his refusing 
to give a favourable uotice of their religious character will make 
any difference in the minds of well-disposed Churchmen, I bope 
that he has not the vanity to think that it will. I, as an organist, 
am got aware that, by introducing into the service of the ch 
thé Gregorian Chants, I am a_backslider into dem or 
that I desecrate the service of God by so doing, I am ' 
that “‘ J. M. X.” does not feel more fhapeet for the members of 
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the Profession, and the Clergy of the Church, than by speaking of 
them as he does, ‘Thus, in one part of his letter he says, “ The 
half-way house affair of having one note only to one syllable is 
amply exemplified by asct of Eighty Chorales, published in a cer- 
tain town (does he mean ten ?) The Editor was too ignorant 
of counterpoint to arrange his harmonical accompaniments accord- 
ingly ; and Providence so guided his unartful ‘pen as to force him 
into the most dismal corners.” And again, “but if the overseers 
(the Episcopees of the Anglican Church) be too hard worked in 
their temporal matters to attend to the pastoral concerns in respect 
to the integrity and safety of their sacred trust, they ought, at their 
own expense, to appoint assistant overseers for this important pur- 
owed So “J. M. X.” summons up with a bit of advice, and a 
int to the clergy, “‘ who are too hard worked in temporal matters,” 

that he is looking out for a job in the organising of a choir, and 
would, I have no doubt, accept of another situation at the annual 
sum of seventy pounds, to do next to and worse than nothing. I 
am sorry to trespass so long upon your time and patience, but after 
teading ‘‘ J. M. X.’s” letter, I could not but fecl that it was written 
by one evidently smarting under some recent disappointment, and 
burning to vent his unmanly spleen upon a rival in fis profession, 
and upon clergymen who may admire the Gregorian Chants in their 
simple and unpretending style, to that of any other. 

Should you think this worthy of a place in your columns, by its 
insertion you will much oblige your obedient and humble servant, 

A Parisu Orcanist. 

P.S.—If I am not mistaken, “J. M. X.” is one of your old cor- 
og gare who wrote a great deal about the Enharmonic Scale. 
Talso think he published a large volume of Psalm and Hymna 
Tunes, which he dedicated to the Bishop of Chester. If so, he has 
no occasion to find fault with the harmonical accompaniments in 
the eighty chorales published in a certain town, as his own arrange- 
ment of the Old 100th, and other tunes which I now forget, are not 
of the first-rate order. It strikes me very forcibly that “J. M. 
X.” held a situation at a public institution in a certain town, and 
which is now held by the talented and clever Editor of the Eighty 
Chorales. If I am wrong, I dure say “J. M. X.” will have the 
kindness to put me right. 





ITALIAN OPERA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sin,—The letters of myself and the tenor of the troupe ambu- 
lante, now singing at Manchester with such success, and to such 
full houses, can be anything but amusing to your readers, and | 
beg to assure you that, until it becomes me as your correspondent 
to remark on Signor Leonardi or Paglier’s performances whenever 
T may chance to witness them, I shall, with this answer to his last 
communication, say, farewell. I never, under any circumstances, 
amh guided by the tbe press, but give my own unbiassed opinion 
on artistes ; and why I am to make extracts from a criticism I differ 
ia opinion from, 1 am at a loss to conceive ; The part I did agree 
with I gave, which was, that Signor Leonardi was “nervous.” In 
speaking of the ordeal necessury to be gone through to prevent a 
director having misrepresentations made him as to the talent of 
parties he is about engaging, I spoke in reference to ‘‘ The Scala,” 
* Royal Italian Opera,” “ Her Majesty’s Theatre,” or the ‘ Italian 
Opera” at Paris. At Naples, there are theatres not larger alto- 

ther than the stage of the Dublin Theatre, where Signor 

eonardi created such a sensation at Venice, too, and in Milan, 
there are more than one theatre. For that matter, a tenor might 
have made a successful debut at any of the cafés in the above- 
named towns. 

A circumstance that fills me with surprise and astonishment is 
that a tenor of such repute in the principal towns of Italy as Signor 
Leonardi appears to have been, should, on arriving in England, 
change his nainc, sometimes singing as Paglieri, and at others as 
Leonardi. I should have supposed that artistes who have made 
great success and been favoured with the eulogistic smiles of the 
blic, would retain the same name which gained them their laurels, 
it the primo tenore assoluto seems to dider in opinion with me 
off this point, as much as on his capabilities as a singer. 1 very 
much regret to read in an extract you give from the Manchester 
Examiner, that the stage manager thought it necessary to make an 





apology for Signor Leonardi, in consequence of his having a cold, 
and hope that it may not last all the year. : ‘) 

In referring to Signor Leonardi’s letter a second time, I see that 
he attaches the ‘same consequence to having sung with “the 
greatest artistes, both male and female, now living,” as he did on 
a former occasion to being encored. Is it necessary that a man 
must be a good singer because he has’ played the confidant Flavio, 
fore xample, to Signor Leonardi’s Pollio,. Would an actor, coming 
from the country, be the more thought of because he happeaed to 
deliver a message in a piece in which Mr. Tilbury, of the Hay- 
market ‘Theatre, had a prominent part ?— Your obedient servant, 
Cuarces De M—. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Str,—I have resided in this town for twenty years, and since 
there has been a correspondent who notices the musical entertain- 
ments given at Plymouth in your valuable journal, I have been a 
subscriber to it. Under these circumstances, may be allowed to 
remark on a letter signed “QOnorato Leonardi,” in the Musical 
World of the 20th inst. I ‘attend with my family every concert 
and operatic entertainment which holds forth any temptation. 
Consequently, on seeing Lucia di Lammermoor announced to be 
given by some Italian singers, I did not lose the opportunity 
offered me of being present, as I had hoped they might have been 
equal to those of last year. The performance was certainly not 
worthy the theatre in which it took place. Such, at least, was the 
opinion of a!l who sat around me, and I must confess that 1 am 
not greatly surprised at your correspondent’s stating, that Signor 
Leonardi was a failure, though the term was not parliamentary. 
In short, the whole opera was given in so wretehed and incomplete 
a manner, that I did not enter the theatre again during the time of 
the Italian company’s singing in it. I will not trouble you with 
more than saying, I think that the remarks of your correspondent 
were given with truth and justice.-1 am, sir, your obe 
servant, Amatyun Sipnax. ,, 

Stonehouse, July 23rd, 1850. 








ANCIENT HARMONY. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Strn,—In a number of the Musical World, a few yer ago (I 
forget the date), when published in octavo, was inserted a woodcut, 
containing the musical harmony. mentioned by Dr. Burney, and 
alluded to in your last week’s number, page 453. It was taken 
from the Archeology of Wales—a valuable work published many 
years ago by the patriotic Owen Jones, of Thames Street, in three 
volumes, quarto, at an expense of two thousand pounds. The 
third volume contains several pages, two specimens of the musical 
notation of the Britons in the eleventh century. 

The notes or lines and spaces were represented by the old 
bardic characters. , 

An Orn Conraisuror. 

P.S.—Pray don’t Jet us have any more of the trash gent you by 
MM. Aspull and Flowers, Yours, &c., ~ 

British Museum, July 22, 1850. 





THE POPULAR PERFORMANCE OF THE “MESSIAH” AT LEICESTER. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) ° ; 

Sin,—In consequence of three different letters having appeared 
in your jonrnal of Saturday last, the 20th, wherein the promoters of 
the Leicester Monthly Concerts are accused of writing the com- 
munication (From a Correspondent,) giving an account of the 
manner in which (according to his opinion) the Messiah had been 
got up on Monday, the 8th. We, in justice to ourselves, consider 
it right distinctly to deny having had anything whatever to do 
with the paragraph in question. 

With this assurance (as we have no spleen to gratify, or desire 
to gain notoriety by any controversy) we should feel dis to 
close our remarks ; but since they, Messrs. Smallfield, Oldershaw, 
and Ewan, have laboured so very hard to draw a favourable 
comparison for themselves, between the two performances of the 
same work which have recently taken place in this town, allow us 
to add, we think it very judicious of Mr. Smiallfield’ to shelter 
himself under the opinion given by Mr. Gardiner as to the — 
superiority of an harmonium over-wind instruments in accom- 
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panying the Messiah. But what will musical men say of such an 
opinion? And again, Mr. Oldershaw may think what he pleases 
of his own performances, and may even have the presumption to 
talk of courting a comparison with men possessing finer voices and 
of acknowledged talent ; but how far he is capable of justifying’ such 
a pretension, the public, who have chanced to hear him, can form a 
fair estimate. Mr. M. Ewan, in his letter, honestly admits the 
performance generally was by no means complete, and he evidently 
does not consider Mr. Oldershaw quite so perfect as he (Mr. O.) 
modestly speaks of himself. : 
"Wishing to apologise for taking up so much space in your 
valuable paper, we remain, Sir, yours very truly, 
€Cwaries Mavins. 
Henry RicHarpson. 
Samvet Wrxgs. 
Leicester, July 23rd, 1850. Tuomas Weston, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dean Siz,—I certainly did not expect that my notice of the 
“ popular performance of the Messiah,” at Leicester, would have 
provoked such angry replies from the gentlemen who figure away 
at such length in last week’s World. As, however, they have 
thought proper to call in question the correctness of my remarks, 
will you permit me to trouble you with a few extracts from their 
letters, which, in fact, confirm ali these gentlemen have attempted 
to ignore. 
ith respect to the “ efficiency and completeness” of the band ‘ 
Mr. Smallfield says that it was “large enough for the accompani- 
ments written by Handel (who ought to have known his own 
mind!)” _ Are we to understand by this that Handel scored the 
Messiah for stringed instruments and a “ big accordion *” Limited 
as the original instrumentation of the Messiah is, in comparison 
with thé additions by Mozart, now generally used, if Mr. S. had had 
a better knowledge of musical matters, he would scarcely have 
ventured such an assertion, especially with one of the best known 
songs in the oratorio,—“ The trumpet shall sound,” a most un- 
mistakeable obligato staring him in the face. ‘ The absence of the 
wind instruments was supplied by the harmonicon ;” ‘that in- 
strument compensated for our unavoidable deficiency in wind in- 
struments ;” “there was no noisy brass in the orchestra, and it was 
not desirable there should be,” &c., &c., &c. These extracts prove 
that in one respect, at least, the efficiency and completeness of the 
band ‘was not carried out. “And I must say that, if it be true, as 
the bills stated, “the principal local talent ” was included, Leicester 
has riot much reason ‘to boast of its orchestra, when even the sole 
term their leader can find ‘for the performers is “a heterogeneous 


Mr. Oldershaw’s apologetic praise of the other solo vocalists 
needs no comment, “bat ‘in his “ self-glorification,” in addition to 
the other qualifications, might have been added the possession of a 
harsh’ and extremely disagreeable voice, with little flexibility ; at 
times rather faultyintonation, and a taste which leads to the per- 
petration of such atrocities as that which wound up the song “ Every 
valley,” and which his colleagues mention as “ a cadenza, conceived 
in oe ween taste,” and “at variance with true Handelian taste.” 
If Mr.:Q. is not puffed up with conceit, and does not imagine he has 
nothing to learn,” he will not “ perpetuate these imperfections,” and 
will avoid, for'the present at least, “comparison with any tenor,” as 
it might prove too ‘odorous,’ as his cathedral experience might 
ere now have taughthim. This gentleman affirms that the choruses 
were not unsteady ; his colleagues, however, say the reverse ; and 
I may recall to his memory, as one glaring instance, the close of 
His yoke is easy,” where one part of the orchestra ended three or 
four bars before the remainder. As all three gentlemen confirm 
the fact of the omission of certain important pieces in the oratorio, 
I need not again particularise. As to the comparisons made between 
this and the previous performance of the Messiah, not having been 
present at the first one, Iam not in a position to judge, but will 
merely say that it is doubtful whether this could be the “ best of 
the two,” inasmuch as the former had the advantage of a profes- 
stonal tenor and bass, who were really le of doing justice to 
the music, and who are not unknown in London—Messrs. Benson 
and Lawler, while the opchestra and chorus, in addition to the 





present section, comprised ali the best amateur and professional 
musicians in the town, who on the last occasion were absent. »\ “) 
The truth being so distasteful to your correspondents, they-havd 
endeavoured to make it appear that my first communication to you 
was “ concocted by aclique at a certain public-house.” I begaa 
assure them of my complete independence of yee =p or party 
in this town ; and, should I find it necessary to.gently apply thé 
lash” at any future concert, I shall not fail to do‘so, whoever be 
the givers, as I agree with Mr. Oldershaw, that “ criticiem should 
be as free as the winds,” &c., and it would bea difficult matteres 
get an impartial apres inserted in a local paper, where, as inthis 
instance, the real cétgue—Messrs, Gardiner, Oldershaw,. and 
Smallfield—cook up, for the readers. of the Journal, Chronicle, and 
Mercury, whatever they think may. best advanee their ows 
interests. ort 
Allow me to subscribe myself, with a thousand apologies for: 
length of my letter, your correspondent, h vee 
Leicester, July 22,1850. Anti-Homara. + 
P.S.—In justice to Mr. Lohr, an able professor, I must say hedid 
his best with the Harmonium, ‘‘ meagre though it be,” as one of out 
friends has it, and only failed in his endeavours from the ieopocls 
cable nature of the instrument. mi 


A MONTH AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
By Apert Smire.* 
(From the Times.) 


Tus ingenious and lively author of The Natural History ofa 
Flirt quitted England on his travels in thoroughly characteriats 
fashion. His packages consisted of a solitary knapsack (price, Ld)y 
four inches deep, 13 broad, and 12 long, and his baggage was 
posed of the following stock :—A coat, waistcoat, and, trowsers 
thin black tweed for state occasions ; one white shirt for ditto, four 
coloured shirts for ordinary wear, four pocket, handkerchiefs, two, 
black silk neck-ties, four pair of lambswool socks, comb and brusheag 
a housewife with pins and needles, scissors, thread, and buttons, 
a few Sedlitz powders, some laudanum, a box of Brokedon’s com» 
pressed soda; a dozen steel pens, inkstand, writing. paper, ¥ 
colours, note books, string, and lucifer matches. us equip 
and attired ina blue blouse and a broad-brimmed felt hat, the 
adventurous Londoner took the ‘bus to London-bridge, and so went 
on till be found himself in the Golden Horn, and face to face with, 
the gents at Stamboul. Just one month the traveller remained-in 
Constantinople, and returning once more to the city that he loy; 
—we say it to his praise—he does not publish a comic pst 
his Eastern adventures. weet 

On the contrary, the little volyme before us abounds with good, 
sense, useful information, sprightly pictures of Oriental life, and ie 
free from exaggeration of every kind. To say that it reveals. to, 
our somewhat satiated public new facts, or exhibits Constantinople 
in any other aspect than that with which the English reader ia by. 
this time as familiar as with the statue of King Charles at Charings 
cross, would be to do glaring injustice to a country whose chief 
glory consists in its matchless power of resistihg civilization, and of 
defying the humanizing influences of time—omnipotent elsewhere. 
We all know how lovely Constantinople looks when she bursts for. 
the first time upon the trayeller’s astonished vision, and how, tawdry. 
and filthy the Queen of Cities actually presents herself to, a 
inspection. The innumerable dogs that infest every quarter of the 
city, the interminable graveyards that adorn and d it, w 
their tall cyress trees, broken tombs, and neglected alleys ;. 
rascally dervises who dance, and their hypocritical brethren whe 
simply howl ; the wonderful bazaars with their wonderfully. stoigal, 
and independent shopkeepers, models for our Regent-street, “asgise 
tants” with white neckcloths and oppressive manners ; the frivolity, 
and ignorance of Turkish beauties, eating sweetmeats and talking 
scandal in the Valley of Sweet Waters ; the wilderness of nazrowy 
dirty streets; the living evidences of continually recurring rs 
the slave market and the mosques ; the eternal clamour, 
Baksheesh ; the reformers with the modern fez; the geod 
Tories with the time-honoured turban—are matters that 








©4 Month at Constantinople, By Albert Smith, London, Bogue, Fleet, 
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communicated by the tourists who wrote for-our infancy, and will 
be repeated by the writer who publishes his Oriental experience in 
eur declining age. There are bow proverbs which have not broken 
dowa since the hour of their invention. ‘ Nothing new under the 
sun” still holds good of Constantinople and the Turks. 

After Haha-Haho, Kinglake, and Thackeray, it would seem 
wanecessary to dilate upon au unva) ying topic already very cleverly 
and successfully handled. Without pretending to rival his prede- 
cessors, Mr. Smith communicates his impressions in so simple and 
upaflected a style, aud with so graphic a pen, that we should have 
been sorry to miss his little contribution to the bylky store. In one 
respect, indeed, 4 Month at Constantinople has a decided advan- 
tage over every one of its numerous competitors. It gives the 
jostings of a man who scorns to look upon any one section of the 

lobe in the spirit of a cosmopolitan, and who carries with him,-let 
am travel whithersoever he may, a conscientious regard for the 
Jand of his birth, and above all for the great city in which he 
has aghieved his highest triumphs. Mr, Albert Smith during his 
temporary sojourn io the East suffered his beard to grow, and other- 

iso. disguised himslf. He might have saved himself the trouble. 
here is no mistaking his birthplace or losiug sight for a single 
instant of his old associations. Dr. Johnson is not more identified 
with Fleet-strect, the Mitre, the coffee-house, and the club, than 
Mr. Smith with Baker-street assemblies, minor. theatre entertain- 
ments, casino dissipations, and pale ale recreations, The clever 
illustrations of which his volume is full reveal the man. He was 
evidently not very happy so far away from Astley’s and Cremorne, 
and we will not say how glad he is tohear his boots once more 
safely treading the comfortable old flagstones of the Strand. If 
Our entertaining friend is amused or put out—if he lights upon a 
luxury or fs annoyed by a temporary inconvenience, it is delightful 
to find him at all times acting and suffering with the inveterate 
prepossessions of the modern Londoner. Mr. Smith was in Con- 
stantinople during the height of the Hungarian panic; but his 
pational soul is much more distressed at seeing no public clocks 
like that at the Horse Guards, no post-office regulations like those 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, no names of streets like those that meet 
his own familiar eye at every turn from Oxford-strect to Mile-end- 
road, and no advertisements like those which he peruses in our 
columns as often as he takes his breakfast, than concerned about 
Bem and Kossuth, the claims of Rugsia, and the hospitable courage 
of the Turk. Had the literary traveller found favour with the 
Sulten, Abdul Medjid would have had nothing to fear from the 
political tendencies of Smith Bey. The new Minister would cer- 
tainly have introduced the polka into the harem, possibly private 
theatricals into the divan ; the social delights of the British metro- 
lis he would have transplanted en masse. Its Parliament House 
would have left, as he leaves it now he is at home again, to take 
what care it can of itself, 

The Degucrrentyye impressions which London seems to have 
left upon the vivacious mind of our author are very curious. They 
are ovident from the moment he quits his native shore until he sets 
foot on it again. At Smyrna the engines of the steamer stop, and 
the boat is at once surrounded by light caiques, containing none 
but Turks. “Some were Custom-house officials, others brought 
off fresh fruits, others meat, and some of the boats only held 
solemn old gentlemen of the real rhubarb-selling race.” At 
Smyrna, too, Mr. Smith sees his first Oriental bazaar. Quitting it, 
he arives at a large enclosure with a fountain in the centre, which 
appeared to be the rendezvous of all the caravan camels, The, 
traveller immediately calls to mind the ‘consumptive, dull-eyed, 
tagged beast,” which has figured in every procession at Astley’s 
and bowed to an admiring audience even in the Battle of Waterloo, 
Pwo Turks on board ship spread their carpets towatds Mecca, 
and begin praying. Their movements remind the observer, of 

# “when their arms are put back over a stick to play at cock 
Selsne » which this certainly beats.” The first sight of Constanti- 
nople affected Mr. ‘Smith most powerfully. He tells us that he 
had never been so strangely moved before but ovce—and that was, 

r it, reader !—* when he looked down on London—by night— 
fom a balloon.” Landing immediately aherwards at Tophane 
stairs, his eyes fall upon five or six women veiled up to their eyes, 
and “ looking very like the nuns in the incantation scene of Ravers 
the Devil betore they throw off their dresses.” Then appear sellers 





ishame to sweep across thy wholesome London face, honest Mr. 


of fruit and eakes carrying their little tables, for all the world like 
“what the pea and thimble men used to carry at.the races.” Pro= 
ceeding through the streets, Mr. Smith, whilst struck witha busy, 
throng ever skipping and jostling, remarks the odd kind of silence 
caused by the absence of carriages. He thinks forthwith of a 
great London thoroughfare where the pavement has been token 
up.” He stops at a burying ground for ai cup of sherbet. 1t ia 
precisely the cherryade of our eveving parties, into which @ lump 
of compressed snow is put.” The terrors of the Constantinople 
bath are almost as bad as “that frightful journey down a steep 
beach in a bathing machine,” ‘known to the adventurous: citizens 
who have travelled as far as Gravesend and Margate. At the 
Mosque of Sultam Bajazet, the still air trembles with the flight of 
huadreds upon hundreds of tame pigeons—sacred birds maintained 
at public eost. ‘What ean Mr. Smith think of at this moment but 
pigeon. pies, of which the innumerable. flock before, him would have 
made enough for the suppers-of a huadred lives ? 

There is no end to this species of illustration, “London and the 
vicinity are indurated in the, trayeller’s heart, and whatever ;he 
hears, feels, or sees, stands or falls by the, comparison, made with 
the standard always. carried along with him, — If ux. author, is 
jocose, the grotesque -exhibitions of London give..salt jo hig 
humuor. If he be sentimental and gad, “he babbles.o'gtegn, fields.” 
He is leaning over against the railings of the burial, ground of 
Pera, watching with a friend a magnificent sunset behind Stamboul. 
“ I would sooner see a sunset,” said the friend, “ from dhe Cricketers 
at Chertsey.” _‘ My feelings,” add Mr. Smith, “+ were. the same 
precisely.” The vaunted mosque. of St. Sophia did: notin any 
way, excite Mr. Smith’s astonishment. ‘‘ The, floor, was, covered 
with fing matting, and hung about on lines. were thousands, of 
lamps, which certainly, when lighted, must eclipse, Vauahgll,” 
Scores of people were at prayers. The ceremony was.not original, 
Mr. Smith “ had seen Chinese acrobats at a circus commence a 

mnastic dance in a somewhat similar manner.”. ‘The mosque of 
Skee by the way, stands in the same) relation and bearing. to 
St. Sophia, “as Rotherithe Church does to St. Paul’s.”. : 

‘«« There is a poor hotel, at Therapia, the greatest recommendation 
of which is that it is over a general shop, whereat you.can. procure 
any ‘quantity of pale ale--an inestimable ‘blessing !”., Leaving 
Constantinople for a short. cruise, Mr. Smith could not. tear: hia 
eyes from the lovely. city, in, which he.had bebeld, so, much, thak 
was striking aud new. There was the Seraglio—-there, were the 

icturesque tum-bledown houses of ‘Galata—there were the eount- 

ss domes and minarets—‘‘there the noble Genoese tower above 
Stamhpa’s shop—there the bills, over which we. had such famous 
gallops aud enjoyed such good spirits--and there was the Bosphorus, 
and the site of the little café in the extreme distance, “ where. tha 
pickles were served with the bottled beer.” The drinks of his darling 
metropolis are remembered. with unchanging affection to the last. 
In quarantine Mr. Smith suffered, less from. confinement and. filth 
than from the absence of his. cherished. beverages. ‘/ As.the:lost 
traveller dying of thirst in the desert has only-visions of enormous 
lakes of water, so could | think, of nothing but cyder-cup, and 
Badminton, and Wenham ice.” ‘polis 

Mr. Smith, who touches at Alexandria on his. way home, thinks 
very little of Cleopatra’s Needle, and is not very, deeply affected 
by Pompey’s pillar. He tried hard, he informs us, to feel'as. other 
writers have felt—when, as they have declared, the names. of 
Herodotus, Ptolemy, and other ancients rose up before them as 
they gazed at the pillan—but he could, not. The only. names 
suggested to his practical and. patriotic mind were those of Gi 
Button and W. Thompson, of Sunderland, painted upon it in 
enormous letters a foot high and visible at a quarter of a mile’s 
distance. A far more lasting impression was’ made: upon our 
traveller by a visit to the Gran. Oirco Olimpico, “ an: equestrian 
entertainwent in a vast circle tent on a piece of open ground! up in 
Pera.” ‘1 don’t know,” says Mr. Smith, apologetically, ‘* whether 
great writers of eastern travel would have gone to the circus’; ‘bat 
yet it was a strange sight. . For aught that one. could tell, we, were 
about to,see all the. mishaps of; Billy, Button’s journey to Brentfordy 
represented in their discomfort upon. the. shores of the Bosphorasy 
and within range of the sunset shadows from. the minarets of St/ 
Sophia.”, Wherefore suffer even the most transient blush of modess 
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Smith? We envy you the real enjoyment you must have found 
that night atthe Gran Olimpico. We can understand and see 
your visible emotion as “a real clown, a perfect Mr. Merriman of 
the arena, jumped into the ring, and cried out in perfect English, 
“ Here we are, again, all of alump, How are you?” We know 
what your sympathy for that boffoon must have been when no re- 
sponse came to his salutation, and the poor clown looked as if he 
would have given up his salary fora boy to have called Hot Codlins, 
“TI looked at the bill,” says Mr, Smith, “ and found him described 
asthe Grottesco Inglese, Whittayne. I did not recognise him in 
connexion with the annals of Astley’s, but he was a clever fellow 
notwithstanding; and when he addressed the master of the ring 
and observed, ‘ If you please, Mr. Guillaume, he says that you 
said that I said that they said that nobody had said nothing to any- 
body,’ it was with a drollery of manner that at last agitated the 
Sfezzes like poppies in the wind, although the meaning of the speech 
was still like a sealed book to them.” Faithful to his mission, and 
obeying the kindly impulses of his generous heart, Mr. Smith 
resolved to make up to Mr. Whittayne for all that he lost through 
the pitiable ignorance of his uneducated audience. He patiently 
waited for the performance of Madalena Guillaume, ‘a very hand- 
some girl with a fine Gitana face and exquisite figure.” He saw 
her-cling to a horse dressé en liberté, with merely a strap hung to 
its side. He watched her flying round the ring, leaping with the 
horse over poles and gates, and hanging on apparently by nothing, 
until the  Jesees were in a quiver of delight, and then he withdrew 
to his lodging to do justice by the neglected, and to console as he 
might the pains of unappreciated genius! Mr. Smith actually 
wrote an aecount of the performance, which in the course of three 
weeks duly appeared in a London newspaper “ contributed to the 
theatrical reports by ‘ our own correspondent.’ ” 

We have said sufficient to show that 4 Month in Constantinople 
may be read with peculiar pleasure, by gentlemen familiar with 
London life and manners, ft may also be read by all Eastern 
travellers with great advantage. It contains an appendix full of 
Rpecdcs! information, and it supplies the reader with an account of 

r, Smith’s expenditure from Todon to Constantinople, and from: 
the latter city to Cairo. Asa pleasant sketch book, simply and 
naturally written, the volume is not without value ; as an auxiliar 
to the Hand Book, it should find a place amongst the articles whic 
some future London tourist will have to stow into his knapsack. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cartotra Grist.—A droll anecdote is told of the Nepaulese 
ambassador now in London, -At Mr. Lumley’s grand féte, he 
asked to be introduced to Carlotta Grisi, with whose dancing he 
had been enchanted at the opera-house. . The lady was presented, 
and the prince made some remark, which, on being translated, was 
found to be, that { He did’ not know her with her clothes on !” 

Motte. Cuarton and M, Demeun, her caro sposo, leave London 
for Brussels to-morrow morning. 

Motte. Racuet starts to-night for Berlin, by way of Ostend. 

Mas. W. Crirrorpv.—We have great pleasure in stating that the 
report of the death of this admirable and popular actress has been 
contradicted. Mrs. Clifford has been dangerously ill, but is now, 
happily, recovering. May she live a thousand years! 

Ms. Sis Reeyes.—It is currently reported that the popular 
La tenor is about to lead Miss Lucombe to the Hymeneal 

tar. e 

““Otymric THratre.—Mr. Bolton, formerly lessee of this elegant 
little theatre, opens it for a short campaign on Monday. 

M. Branpus,; the well-known and liberal music publisher at 
Paris, proprietor of the works of Meyerbeer and Halévy, has arrived 
in London to assist at the performance of La Juive, at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

A very BAD Pon.—A gontleman at a musical party, where the 
lady was very particular not to have the concord of sweet sounds 
interrupted, was freezing under the performance of a long concerted 
piece, and seeing that the fire was going out, asked a friend in a 
whisper, “ How he should stir the fire without, interrupting the 
musie?#” ‘ Between the bars,” replied the friend. ; 

Mr. Frep. Ostonne Witttams.—This rising pianist gives a 

Ly evening next, 


Fae the “ Horns,” Kennington, on Mon 
uly 29th, at which the eminont Solinial Herr Exnst will perform 


‘ 





for the last time this season in England. »Had the concert no other 
attractions, this last-mentioned circumstance ought of itself to egsure 
a crowded attendance, but when we.take into consideration that the 
programme includes the names of Messrs. Sims. Reeves, Miss Dayy 
the pianiste, Miss Poole, Mr. T. Williams, Signor Bottura, &c., 
&e. there is no doubt as to what the result of the specalatioa 
ought to be, the more so, as we have seldom heard more’ attractive 
or more judiciously selected morceaux than those which constitute 
the programme of Mr. F. Q. Williams's concert. 

Mr, W. T. Best, organist to the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, performed on Monday evening on the new organ bait for 
the church at Lee, in Kent. The selection was from the works of 
Handel, Bach, Spohr, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, Rinck, &e., 
&e., &c., and were played with Mt. Best's accustomed talent. The 
following is the description of the organ :—Three complete sets of 
keys from CC to F in alt. Great organ—open diapason, stopped 
diapason, German flute, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra, 
mixture, trumpet. Choir—open diapason, dulciana, stopped diapa- 
son, principal, flute, filteenth, Cremona, Viol di Gamba. Swell 
bourdon bass, tenoroon, open diapason, stopped diapason, principal, 
twelfth, fifteenth, sesquialtra, horn, hautboy. Pedals 2 octaves— 
open diapason 16 feet, stopped diapason 8 feet, coupler to choir 
organ, ditto to great organ, ditto to swell, ditto to connect swell 
to choir, ditto ditto swell to great, ditto ditto choir to greaty 
Seven composition pedals—$ to great organ, 4 to swell. 

Mr. Geoncs Coores.—This distinguished organist performed 
the following selection of classical pieces on the magnificent orgaw 
at St. Sepulchre’s Church, on Thorsday evening, the 27th ult. ;— » 

Prelude varied, S. Sechter ; Adagio, Spohr; Quod in orbe, Hummel ; Wir 
glauben all’ an einen Gott (2 Clav. e Ped. dop ), J. S. Bach; Fugue in D 
minor (7'he Giant), J. 8. Bach; Aria, “O rest in the Lord” (Elijah), Mi 
delssohn ; Christ, unser Herr zum Jordan Kam (Canto fermo in P 
J. S$. Bach; Duet, Miss A. Loder and Mr. Cooper, Adagio from third s 
phony (arranged expressly for this occasion); Mendelssohn ; Chorus, “ 
in His everlasting seat,” Handel. . 5 

Prelude and fuguein A minor, J. S. Bach; Larghetto from symphony in D, 
Beethoven; Aria, “ In native worth,” Haydn; No.4 of. Cananic Variation 
(Canto fermo in Ped.), J. S. Bach; Orchestral adagio ; Aria, “ But the Lor 
is mindful of His own,” Mendelssohn; Chorus, “ How lovely are the mes- 
sengers,” Mendelssohn; Chorus, “He rebuked the Red Sea,” Handel. 

The organ in St. Sepulehre’s Church, which has been recently 
enlarged throngh the liberality of the parish and a few private 
friends, by Messrs. Gray and Davison, may now be fairly considered 
the largest and finest organ in the metropolis ; and the pedal organ, 
which consists of ten stops, or 14 ranks of pipes throughout, is 
superior to anything of the kind yet erected in this oe 
Although the compass of the manuals remains GG, yet the whole’ 
of the new work is in every respect conformable to the German 


plan, the pedal organ being from CCC 16 ft. to F, two octaves 
and a half. The following is a description of the instrument ;—~ 
Three complete rows of keys or manuals from GG to E, and 
pedals from CCC to F. The stops are-great organ, open diapa- 
son No. 1; open diapason No. 2; stoped diapason throughout ; 
clarabella ; principal No. 1; principal No. 2; twetfth ; fifteenth ; 
tierce ; larigot ; sesquialtra 3 ranks; mixture 2 do.; furniture 
do.; trumpet ; clarion.—swell organ, double diapason bass ; 6 
diapason ; stopp’d diapason; principal ; fifteenth ; sesquialtra 9 
ranks; horn; trumpet ; haw ; elarien.— Choir Organ me 
diapason ; dulciana ; keraulophon ; principal; flute ; fift ; 
clationet.—Pedal organ, gtaud open ee (wood) 16 ft.; do. 
violin (metal) 16 ft.; do. bourdon 16 ‘ft. ; dot’ priddipal’® 
twelfth 6 ft.; fifteenth 4 ft.; mixture 5 ranks; posaune 16 ft, 
trumpet 8 ft.'; clarion 4 ft.—Couplers, great manual ‘te: 
pedals (GG); great manual to pedals (CC); choir manual: to 
pedals (CC) ;swell; manual to pedals (GG) 4 swell t@ 
great manual; swell to choir manual? choir sub-octave 
reat: manyal; great to swell Finn (sforzando coup! 
here are two pair of bellows, one for the mauuals, the other 
the pedal organ, seven composition pedals for changin the 
and a pedal to act on tlie sforzando coupler. The wor 
done by Messrs. Gray and Davison comprises the pedal organ 
furtherance of which the parish is much ted to the 
of a gentleman), new manuals or key boards, the keranlophon aw® 
clarionet in the choir organ, all the coupling stops, the extensié 
of the swell double diapason, and some other alterations 
which has rendered the swell mach more effective. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mx, Frrzpatt.— The address of this gentleman is No. 1, George Street, 


Southampton Place, Euston Square. 


Mz». Briper Fropsnam.—The address of this gentleman is No. 33, Duke 


Street, Bloomsbury. 


A number of concert reviews and other articles of interest are unavoid- 





ably postponed till our nect, 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 






Lt fad 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

It is respectfully announced that a Granp Extra Niaur will take 
place on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1850, 
When will be presented the highly successful New Grand Opera, 
TEMPEST A. 
In consequence of the approaching termination of Mdlle. CarLotrra Grisi’s 
Kngagement, this is THE LAST TIME but One that “ La Tempesta ” 
can possibly be given. 

Alfonso (King of Naples) os Sig. LORENZO. 
Prospero (Duke of Milan) -— - Sig. COLETTI. 
Antonio (his Brother, the Usurper) Sig. F. LABLACHE, 
Ferdinand (Prince of Naples) Sig. BAUCARDR. 


Stephano - : : - - Mdille, PARODI. 

Sycorax - =  »*  »* =»  Mdlle. IDA BERTRAND. 
Spirit ofthe Air - . : - Madame GIULIANI. 

Ariel - * © = «©  »* Mdlle. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
Caliban + +¢ + + «+  8Sig. LABLACHE. 


and 
Miranda - - . . : Madame SONTAG. 


With OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS, in which 
Madame FREZZOLINI, 
Signor GARDONI, and Signor CALZOLARI, 
Will appear. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, Mr. BALFE, 
With various Entertainments in the 


BALLET DEPARTMENT, 


Combining the talents of 
Mile CARLOTTA GRIST, 
Mdlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 
Malles. Jutien, Rosa, Lamoreux, AvussaNnpon, 
MM. Govuriet, D1 Mattia, VENAFRA, &c. 


To conclude with the revived admired Ballet Divertissement Episodique, 


entitled 
LA PRIMA BALLERINA: 
Ou, L’EMBUSCADE 


Doors open at Seven; the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 
Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-Office 
of the Theatre 


MESSRS. COCKS’ 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


RGAN MUSIC.—RUSSELL’S 24 VOLUNTARIES for the 
ORGAN, in 2 books, 10s. 6d. each; J. 8. Bach's 48 Preludes and 48 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 






COVENT $y@@pihae GARDEN. 


LA JUIVE. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT, JULY 30, 
Will be performed, for the Third Time, 
WITH NEW SCENERY, COSTUMES, anp DECORATIONS, 
The Grand Opera, : 


LA JUIVE. 


Tue Lipretro py M. SCRIBE, 
Tue Music sy M. HALEVY, 
Rachele . =. (The Jewess). . Madame VIARDOT. 
Eudossia. .« + Mademoiselle VERA. 
Leopoldo’: § 2 6B . Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Ruggiero. . « » ‘e « M. MASSOL, 
Alberto . : Signor POLONINI. 
Executore della Justizia . . .. «Signor RACHE, 
Citizens, Sig. ROMMI, Sig. GREGORIO, and Sig, SOLDI, 
Cardinal de Broni . . «. .. Herr FORMES, 
AND 
Lazaro. ; (aGoldsmith) . . Signor MARIO, 





In the 
GRAND BACCHANALIAN CHORUS, 
In the First Act, the DOUBLE QUARTETTE will be sung by 
Signor MARALTI, Signor SOLDI, Signor MEI, Signor ROMMI, 
M. ZELGER, &c., ke. | 


Tue PAS DES BUVEURS 
In the Firsr Aor, will .be danced by Mdlle, LOUISE TAGLION 
and M. ALEXANDER. ~- ) 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





EXTRA NIGHT.: 


el 


On THURSDAY NEXT, Avevsr 1, 
THE 


FOURTH REPRESENTATION OF LA JUIVE 
Will take place. 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven, and the Performarice 
COMMENCE AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at the Box- 








ugues (fingered by ae one vol., 3s. 6d.; Vol. 1 of his Organ Works, 
15s. ; and his Pianoforte Works, vols. 2to0 8, 15s.; Rinck’s, First Three Months 
at the Organ, 8s. ; and his Organ School, by S. Wesley and J. Bishop, 36s. ; 
and Warren's Tutor, 4s. , % 
BRR DREYSCHOCK’S NEW MUSIC for PIANO-FORTE. 
—Scales and Exercises on a new principle, 44.; English Airs, 5s.; Irish 
Airs, 58.; Scotch Airs, 5s.; Bluettes, I. and 11.; Lieder ohne Worte, I. and 
{1.; La Siréne, the Shipwreck, Nocturne, Etincelley Voyageur Nocturne, 
Romance en forme d'Etude, Irish March, B Grenadier’s March, 
oleon’s March, Melodies 1 and 2, each 2s.—The new Bell Metronome, 
42s.; ditto, without the Bell, 26s. 
BW SCHOOL MUSIC.—Sizteenth Edition of Hamilton’s 
Modera Instructions for the Piano, 4s.; his Dictionary of 3,500 Musical 
‘erus, ls.; his Catechism on Singing, 3s.; ditto on Thorough Bass, 2s, ; 
tio Organ, 3s; ditto Violin, 1s.; Clare's Psalmody, 12 books, 3s. each ; 
Clarke's Catechism of the Rudiments of Music; Warren’s Psalmody, 12 
books, each 2d.; and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, in one vol,, 5s.. or in 34 
parts, 2d. each.—R. COCKS and CO., New Burlington-street._ 





office of the Theatre, and at the principal Musicsellers and Jabrarians. [ 
MR. CRIVELLI nh 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that,a THIRD EDITION of . 


THE ART OF SINGING, .-. 
enlarged and newly arranged in the form of a Grammatical System of Rue { 





for the Cultivation of the Voice, may be had ‘at his Residence, 71, 
NORTON STREET, and at all the principal Musicsellers. 





Printed and Publish@l, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam’ 34 
by WILLIAM SPENCER Sownsow, 0, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
Si. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, where 

tions for the Editor are to be addressed, post B : 
urkess, Dean Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 
and at al) Booksellers,—Seturday, July 27th, 1850, - 
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